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Tomovrow 


A LOOK AHEAD 





New low in experiments... vetoes | 
coming ...an eight billion budget | 
«+. Currency trouble. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT will offer few 
if any new experiments to the Congress 
that convenes in January. 

Strategy decisions now made at the White 
House call for consolidation and defense of 
old experiments rather than projection of 
new. Veto power will displace “must” legis- 
lation in importance. 

Events are forcing this change after five 
years of driving reform. 

Farm controls will face the strongest fire. 
The decision is to defend the existing AAA; 
to oppose radical price fixing, export dump- 
ing on a broad scale or enlarged subsidies un- 
White 
House support will be given to plans for re- 


less means are provided for financing. 


viving processing taxes. 

A veto is waiting any old age pension plan 
that increases existing payments to the desti- 
tute aged without providing new taxes. Im- 
portant revisions are planned in existing old 
age insurance and unemployment insurance 
systems to meet objections and avoid new ex- 
periments. Health insurance is a coming ad- 
dition. 

No amendment will get White House ap- 
proval that weakens labor's rights under the 
National Labor Relations Act. 
rights, however, may be broadened. 


Employer 


An ax is whetted for any new silver buying 
schemes, any new currency issuing ideas, any 
new forced devaluation plans. The decision 
is to stand by the reciprocal trade program 
despite rising opposition. The undistributed 
profits tax is not to be revived. 

Any domestic dumping program for farm 
products will be narrow in scope: not of im- 
This 
two-price plan is offered to kill export dump- 


mediate business-shaking importance. 


ing sentiment. 
ix 
Most important developments are coming 
in the field of finance, 
Another eight billion dollar budget is in 
sight. 
ments to farmers and health insurance may 


National defense, new parity pay- 


make it nine billions before 1940. 

Health insurance promises to call for an- 
other 3 per cent payroll tax. Added to even- 
tual 6 per cent for old-age insurance and 3 
per cent for unemployment insurance, that 
makes 12 per cent of payrolls for Social Se- 
curity. 

Processing taxes, in effect, would take an- 
other 2 

National defense, under present plans, is 


per cent. That makes 14 per cent. 
to call for a special surtax on all taxable 
incomes, private and corporate. 

* 2 * 

All signs suggest that more and more of the 
national income is to pass through the hands 
of the Federal Government for distribution. 
New Deal economists refer to this prospect 


‘ 


as suggesting “greater future stability.” 

Agreement on the part of private utility 
companies to expand plant in the name of 
national defense is favorable. 

This agreement is largely a gesture. Spend- 
ing projected is no more than required by 
prospective power demand. 

Chief importance lies in evidence of a truce 
in the most bitter business-government bat- 
tle. Agreement on railroad spending is next 
on the cards. National defense can easily be- 


come a rallying ground for a business-govern- 





ment get-together. 

White House policy, even after November 
elections, will continue to aim at composition 
of internal rows, owing to external dangers. 

* > > 

The firm tone in American notes to Japan 
does not imply naval backing. New puppet 
Chinese governments will close the “Open 
Door” to China. Short of war little can be 
done about that. 
more heavily than Americans. 

American officials are roiled by persistent 


British stand to lose much 


weakness in British pound. United States 
now stands to be the goat of tri-partite mone- 
tary agreement with both Britain and France 
cheapening their currency in relation to the 
dollar. No new round of general currency 
depreciation, however, is expected here. 
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\ Less Than 1lin20 = 
of Nation's Workers 
Affected by New 
Wage-Hour Law 


1,500,000 


WORK SHORTER HOURS 
OR GET MORE PAY 






is » 


4 


- 31,000,000 
. } 9 


WORKERS 
EXEMPT 


Copyricur, 


The ‘First Days’ of the Wage-Hour Law; 
Its Modest Effect on Major Industries 


American 
the 


one of every twenty 


affected by 


| ess than 
4 


workers is new 


directly 
and hour law. 

o and a third million persons now 
Yet wage and 


Wage 

Thirty-t 
hold jobs in private industry 
hour officials estimate that only one and one- 
half million are affected by the limitation of 
hours and only three-quarters of a million by 
the establishment of a minimum wage. 


Thess 


cials feel, 


figures may be largely inclusive, offi- 


because long hours and low wages 


usually go hand in hand. 


Therefore, the great majority of working 
men and women are not directly affected by the 
law. Yet from 
the South that eighty 


» their employers could not comply. 


enforcement brought reports 
were idle be- 


And 


strikes were called in Chicago and New Orleans. 


thousand 
caus 

Later reports indicate that the number who 
lost the law 
ited, and the Chicago strike ended after a few 


jobs on account of was exagyer- 
hours. 


However, the early developments brought 
sharp rebukes from both President Roosevelt 


Administrator Andrews. 


HOW THE NRA DIFFERED 


Observers now are pointing out that the law 


and 


is far less sweeping than the preliminary tur- 
moil would indicate. And comparisons are being 
made with National Recovery Administration 
days to strengthen this point. 

Whereas the NRA attempted to effect a 40- 
cent wage and a 40-hour week, the wage and 
hour law now requires only a 25-cent wage and 
a 44-hour week. 

Furthermore, the NRA attempted to blanket 
27,000,000 workers in all types of commerce, 
while the wage and hour law applies only to 
11,000,000 workers in interstate commerce. 

When the President asserted that industry 
was not going to quit because of the present 
law, he recalled to many minds the fact that in- 
dustry did not quit under the higher standards 
required by NRA. 

And it was pointed out, while many may have 
lost their jobs because of the wage and hour 
law, some thirty-one million went on working 
and many were hired as the shorter work-week 
into effect. 


NARROWER SCOPE OF NEW LAW 


There are many reasons for the more modest 


went 


scope of the wage and hour law. 

Most important is the fact that it does not 
attempt to cover workers engaged in strictly 
intrastate commerce, because the NRA was nul- 
lified by the courts on that ground. 

Instead, Administrator Andrews 
for supplementary State laws when the State 
labor commissioners gather in Washington, 


will 


press 


+ Nov. 14, 


on State labor legislation. 
Second most important factor limiting the 
effect of the Wage the fact 


that current wages new are well above 25 cents 


nual conference 


and Hour law is 
an hour and current work-weeks are well below 
the 44-hour limit. 

The 


average hourly rate of 63 cents for manufactur- 


Bureau of Labor Statistics reports an 
ing industries, 70 cents for wholesale trade, 
70 cents for mining in its most recent data. 
The same Bureau reports average work-weeks 
18 to 


facturing industries as operating on a 37-hour 


ranging from 12 hours and lists manu- 
basis. 

Therefore, the impact of the Wage and Hour 
law has no very sweeping effect on these major 
industries which come within its scope. 

The closing of certain plants in the South, 
however, did indicate that the impact may be 
severe in isolated plants and among. small 
businesses. 

Before the law went into effect, wage and 
hour officials expected that cotton textile, lum- 
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for the Secretary of Labor’s fifth an- + ber, tobacco stripping, fertilizer and home work 


industries would be most affected. 

However, the 
tries was not serious. This prompted Adminis- 
trator Andrews to remark: “The law has gone 
smoothly into effect with unpleasant repercus- 
sions in what I think are only scattered in- 
stances.” 


disturbance in these indus- 


Unpleasant repercussions did come from the 
pecan shelling industry, which closed all its 
plants in the South with the allegation that it 
could not meet the minimum wage provision. 

Some workers in lumber mills, tobacco plants 
and workshirt and bagging factories also lost 
their jobs, but their number was not a large 
proportion of the total employed. 

Implications drawn from this are that ad- 
verse effects been limited to marginal 
plants and to small, independent manufacturers 
in the South, where wage scales and living con- 
ditions always have been low. 


POSSIBLE LOOPHOLE SEEN 
As another factor limiting the effect of the 
law, experts feel they may have discovered a 
loophole which, for all practical purposes, will 
exempt salaried workers making more than 
$17 a week from the overtime provisions. 


have 


It is pointed out that an employer may be 
able to claim his hourly rate for salaried em- 
cents and that any payment in 
excess includes compensation for overtime. If 
this contention is upheld in the courts, an em- 
ploye could work up to 60 hours a week for $17. 

However, the official interpretation of the 
law does not admit this possibility, and it will 
remain for a court to decide how an hourly 


ployes is 25 


wage is to be computed for salaried workers. 

The court may decide that the hourly wage 
of salaried employes is obtained automatically 
by dividing the usual number of hours worked 
into the salary, thus closing this loophole. 


FUTURE EFFECT OF THE LAW 

While the modest scope of the law and its 
numerous exemptions thus limit its immediate 
effect on industry, this effect will be broadened. 
The law fixes the work-week at 
year and 40 hours thereafter. Also, wages will 
be increased by industry committees or by the 
law which set the minimum at 30 cents next 
year and at 40 cents after six years. 

Furthermore, the Administrator explains 
that the law will have an indirect effect on all 
workers by wiping out sweatshop competition 
and establishing a more stable industrial condi- 
tion and price structure. 

Mr. Andrews, from his experience as labor 
commissioner in New York, is confident that the 
law will lead to higher wages all around in the 
course of time. 


12 hours next 
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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


National defense and power... 
The “open door” .. . industry un- 
der wage and hour regulations ... 
“Un-American Activities.” 





e—-* new preparations for national 
*™ defense are beginning to show results. 
Conferences between the National Defense 
Power Commission and the utilities resulted 
in the announcement, Oct, 28, of an extensive 
defense power program designed to help co- 
The Federal Gov- 
| ernment may help finance the program. 
| Floyd L. Carlisle, president of the Consoli- 
| dated Edison Company, as spokesman for the 
utilities, said some 250 million dollars will be 
spent on immediate purchases while the even- 
tual cost will approximate a billion dollars 
annually for the next two years. 
Further proof that defense plans soon wil 


| ordinate power resources, 


increase orders for industry came in state. 
ments of President Roosevelt and other na- 
tional leaders. 
PREPAREDNESS THE GOAL 
Mr. Roosevelt, speaking over the radio to 
a forum on current problems, reaffirmed this 
country’s desire for peace, called on world 
that unless 
there is general disarmament the United 
| States has no alternative but to increase its 


powers to disarm and warned 


naval and military forces. 

The next day in a letter to Secretary of the 
Navy Swanson commemorating Navy Day the 
President again pointed out that unsettled 
world conditions make it necessary for this 


country to speed war defense preparations. 
One phase of these problems was repre- 
sented by the dispatch of a note by the United 
| States to Japan, insisting on the maintenance 
| of the “Open Door” in China. The note sum- 
| marized violations of American rights since 
the Sino-Japanese hostilities began 16 months 
ago and demanded that Japan cease discrim- 
inatory exchange control in China, interfer- 
ence with our trade rights and American 
property, residence, travel and communica- 
| tions. 

Mexican land  expropriations, another 
| source of trouble to our diplomats, were 
halted by President Cardenas after the final 
expropriation of 43,237 acres belonging to 
five American companies and individuals. He 
promised to decree no more expropriations 
during the current negotiations between the 
United States and Mexico for payment of 

properties already seized. 
Another event of utmost importance to in- 


| [Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
HEALTH—$10 PER 
Chairman Arthur J. Altmeyer of the Social Se- 
curity Board tells the American Public Health 
Association that medical care, envisioned under 
the Government's national program, will cost 
about $10 a person a year. 
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eresgrata + 


BUYING HEALTH 
WITH U. S. FUNDS 





A Government study has shown 
that six million Americans are ill 
or incapacitated every winter day. 

The coming Congress will be 
asked to do something about it. 

An outline of the “public health” 
program. 














IGH on the agenda for the coming session 
of Congress is a program for making over 
the existing system of medical care. 

Impetus for pressing that program has just 
been provided by the American Public Health 
Association, meeting in Kansas City. Its 6,100 
members look to a time when public agencies— 
Federal, State and local—may spend up to $850,- 
000,000 a year to guard the national health. 

If the program is approved, how might that 
money be spent? Who could be affected? Where 
would the money come from? 

Answers to such questions cannot be given 
definitely as yet, because the program still is 
in the formative stage. But it is possible, on 
the basis of studies made at the direction of 
President Roosevelt, to indicate the nature of 
the ten-year program being discussed and its 
possible effects. 


Preventing Illness, 
A Basic Objective 


Illness Prevention — This is the starting point. 
Increased Federal grants in support of a Federal 
State public health and maternal and child 
health services are under consideration. Research 
to combat all diseases and maternal mortaility 
would be foremost. Eventual cost: $365,000,000 a 
year. 

Patients — Federal and State governments 
would divide the cost of providing medical care 
for an estimated twenty million persons who are 
dependent or unemployed, and twenty million 
more in families with incomes of $800 a year 
or less. Doctors’ and dentists’ services, hospitali- 
zation and purchase of medicines would be in- 
cluded. Eventual cost: $400,000,000 a year. 

For self-supporting persons, States would in- 
Stitute either general or insurance programs for 
medical care. The Treasury would help to pay 
the initial cost at least. The idea would be 
to enable people to anticipate and to meet sick- 
ness costs on a budget basis. General taxation 
to foot the bill appears to be less in favor than 
insurance contributions from those to be helped. 
No cost estimated. 


Government Doctors 
To Care for Needy 


Doctors — The American Medical Association’s 
Position that “treatment of disease should be left 
as far as possible to private physicians” would 
be ignored. More doctors would be recruited 
into public health service and public funds would 
be used to train medical personnel. The per- 
sonal relationship between doctor and patient 
in the higher income groups would be left as it 
is, but public pay roll doctors would care for 
more of the needy. 

Hospitals — The Federal Government would 
help the States to improve existing hospitals, to 
construct and maintain facilities for 360,000 more 
beds, and to construct about 500 health centers 
in areas unable to support hospitals. Eventual 
cost: $150,000,000 a year. 

Disability Compensation — A Federal system 
of disability insurance would be linked up with 
the present old-age pension system. Employers 
and workers would share the cost in similar 
manner. This is the only part of the prospective 
program left entirely to the Federal Government. 
No cost estimated. 

What are the chances for adoption of the pro- 
gram? 

The Administration expects Congress at least 
to make a start in 1939. The major dispute prob- 
ably will be over the general medical care or 
health insurance proposal. While endorsing the 
other sections in substance, the American Med- 
ical Association did not endorse the insurance 
section. 


AUC UL CMG IG 
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A Private Concession—ClIO and Cost of Production 
—Fall of Pound—CCC Soldiers?—Pacific Problem 


Some New Deal Democratic Sen- 
ators are conceding privately the 
loss of four or more majority 
seats in the Senate, and saying 
it might be healthful for the Ad- 
ministration, Their theory is that 
a more formidable Republican 
opposition would reduce Demo- 
cratic dissension. Odds are con- 
sidered especially heavy against 
electing Democratic Senators in 
Kansas, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin and South Dakota. 


2 ¢ 


More than one high Government 
official is expressing admiration 
for the way totalitarian govern- 
ments get resu/ts when con- 
fronted with a political or an 
economic problem that requires 
action. An increased official im- 
patience is being expressed over 
the slowness with which this 
Government operates. 


x~* 


Farm leaders expect the C. I, O. 
to go to bat strongly for a Gov- 
ernment guarantee of the cost-of- 
production to farmers. Hostility 
toward the C. I. O. in agricultural 
regions is mentioned as a moti- 
vating factor. 


x~** 


The British are allowing their 
pound sterling to fall in value as 
a deliberate policy to gain a trade 
advantage over the United States 
in an effort to redress their trade 
balance with this country. A 
cheaper pound is complicating 
the problem of marketing Amer- 





ican farm products in England, 
and unsettling the negotiations 
for a reciprocal trading treaty. 


? @ @ 


Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, is worried over the 
possibility that both Senate au- 
thors of the 1938 Agricultural 
Adjustment Act will be retired 
from Congress by the voters this 
year, placing difficulties in the 
way of the defense of the Act. 


x * * 


Strong inner Administration sup- 
port is marshalling behind the 
idea to introduce military train- 
ing and military discipline into 
CCC camps. 


ee 2 @ 


Dislodgement of the British from 
a position of power in the Chi- 
nese area is forcing new attention 
by this Government to relation- 
ships with the Philippines, which 
can soon come within the range 
of Japanese ambitions. State De- 
partment and Army opinion is 
strong that independence for 
those Islands is not defendable. 


xe 


Fascist nations are encouraging 
some Latin American republics 
to “blackmail” the United States 
by threatening to confiscate prop- 
erties in which American invest- 
ment is heavy. The idea is to 
discourage American interest in 
new Latin American investments, 
leaving the field to the govern- 
ments with channeled trade. 


+ 





The Social 
Council now is not expected to 
submit its recommendations for 
liberalization of the Social Se- 
curity Act until December. Pre- 
vious reports were that Presi- 


Security Advisory 


dent Roosevelt would receive the 
recommendations in time for 
publication before the elections. 


*~ * * 
From Rhode Island: “The Dem- 
ocrats are expecting the recent 
hurricane to blow Governor 
Quinn back into office.” 


=? 2 @ 


The Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee staff has been 
so deluged with inquiries about 
the investigation that a press 
contact man has been added. A 
press agent for a Congressional 
investigation is something new. 


~*k 


The Democratic leadership is 
putting party nominees for Con- 
gress on notice that the Admin- 
istration again will press for en- 
actment of a Government reor- 
ganization bill early in the next 
session. Studies under way may 
result in revamping of the bill 
which failed in the last session, 


however. 
x * * 


The heavy 
WPA is causing consideration 


spending rate at 


already about how much more 
to ask for and how soon to ask it 
when Congress reconvenes. The 
figure of $500,000,000 to carry 
through next June is mentioned. 


+ 


Ambassador Bullitt in Paris had 
a hand in enabling the psycho- 
analyst, Sigmund Freud, to get 
out of Austria for refuge in 


London. 
x * * 


Another attempt to get author- 
ization for high-power Govern- 
ment broadcasts to South Ameri- 
ca is expected in the next Con- 
gress. American diplomats to the 
South report that practically ev- 
ery American speech of import- 
ance is made unintelligible on 
South American radios by static 
interference from Europe. 


x** * 


Differences exist within the 
Navy high command as to the 
feasibility of establishing a sub- 
stantial naval base in Alaska or 
the Aleutian Islands. Weather 
conditions, chiefly fog, are be- 
lieved by some officers to make 
that Jocation unsuitable. They 
would not be surprised to be 
overruled in view of the stronger 
national defense policy of the 
Administration. 


x~erk 


President Roosevelt’s confidence 
in the idea that this country’s 
reciprocal trade problem would 
solve the problem of foreign 
trade is badly shaken with the 
result that revived interest is be- 
ing shown in new plans for en- 
tering direct and active compe- 
tition for available world mar- 
kets, using any methods competi- 
tors use. 
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BUILDING DEFENSES, MILITARY AND POLITICAL . . 
RECOVERY PLANS ...A "YOUNG" EXECUTIVE AT 56 


poo country squire to town gentleman is a + 
metamorphosis that comes easily and nat- 
urally to Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

And from talk of peace to talk of war is a 
transition which apparently comes quite as eas- 
ily to the Chief Executive. 

No one more than the President himself is 
more aware of the curious mixture of incon- 
gruity and import in such a transition. 

When, fresh from a week at Hyde Park, the 
President prefaced his proclamation of Armi- 
stice Day this year with the preamble to the 
Senate Concurrent Resolution which declared 
that November 11, 1918, “marked the cessation 
of the most destructive, sanguinary and far- 
reaching war in human annals and the resump- 
tion by the people of the United States of 
peaceful relations with other nations which we 
hope may never again be severed,” his obvious 
guidepost was PEACE. 

When a day later he broadcast to the New 
York Herald-Tribune’s forum on current prob- 
lems that the United States would have to speed 
its armament program in a world dependent 
upon force, his obvious guidepost was WAR. 

It is between those two 
conflicting markers that 


Tangled With much of the President’s 
thought will be devoted 


U. S. Problems from now on. And in so 


far as many of the nation’s own economic prob- 
lems are dependent upon a resolution of the in- 
ternational economic problems, it is expected 
in White House circles that there will be an 
accelerated resumption of emergency confer- 
ences and secret consultations between the Chief 
Executive and his aides. 

Simply by underscoring the list of White 
House visitors last week it becomes apparent 
upon what problems the Chief Executive is de- 
voting most of his attention. 

The almost clock-work precision with which 
such international advisers as Secretary of State 
Hull and Under Secretary of State Welles ap- 
pear at the White House is believed to have 
considerably stiffened the Administration’s 
mainspring against the policy of force followed 
by dictator nations. 

The increasing visits of Assistant Secretaries 
of War and Navy Johnson and Edison brought 
revelations last week from Mr. Roosevelt that 
the whole national defense structure is being 


Foreign Affairs 





~-Harris & Ewing 
PERSONAL CONTACT 
Charles West, former Undersecretary of the In- 
terior, and the President’s contact man with 
Congress, shown leaving the White House after 
a conference with the Chief Executive, presumed 
to have included the Ohio industrial-political 
situation. 





gone over with a fine-tooth comb. Already the 
Administration is able to report plans for an 
emergency one-billion-dollar power program by 
the private utilities. 

At the same time such visitors as Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace and Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministrator Andrews give further insight into 
the President’s plans to attempt to set Ameri- 
ca’s own house in order. Too much corn and 
wheat and too many hours of work for too little 
wages are puzzlers far up on the White House 
agenda for solution. 

And, armed with dizzying sets of figures, such 
visitors as Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau, Under Secretary of the Treasury Hanes 
and Acting Budget Director Bell offer the Presi- 
dent ample proof that programs do not take 
shape until Government gets its hands on 
enough money to finance such things as arma- 
ments, relief, tarm subsidies, etc. 

The basis for his whole series of blueprints, 
as the President himself has indicated from time 
to time, is his proposal to solidify the political 
foundation of his Administration. With recur- 


+ ring visits from Democratic party chieftains, 
from Pennsylvania and points west, a good share 
of the President’s time is being taken up with 
campaign issues and a legislative docket for the 
Congress returning to the Capitol with the New 
Year. 

The time not having arrived when a Chief 
Executive can use a series of push buttons for 
automatically conceiving and programming the 
business of government, there is behind all of 
the activities at the White House a very much 
alive human being. 

True there are more 
grey hairs on his head 
and wrinkles at the cor- 
ners of his eyes, but as 
Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt approaches his 56th birthday, there are out- 
wardly no indications that the job he took in 
1933 is making inroads on his physical con- 
dition. 

At his desk in his oval study, whether he 
talks to one visitor or one hundred newspaper 
men, his voice still has that rich timbre now 
recognized throughout the nation after his 
many “fireside chats.” He still has the knack 
of wearing his clothes, whether they be full 
dress or tweeds, with the approval of men’s 
fashion experts. Sitting in his swivel chair, 
with his hands still making the same movements 
of placing a cigarette in the holder, and then 
upending it at the corner of his mouth, he may 
seem to be a trifle more solidly set in body. Yet 
his agile transposition from hearty laughter at 
some quip to little-concealed exasperation at 
some dogged questioner is still the same. 


Still ““Young” 
As His 56th 
Birthday Nears 





Coming down to work in the morning, freshly 
barbered, sometimes with tiny drops of shower 
still clinging to his hair, with the news of the 
day neatly patterned in his mind after a reading 
of the newspapers, the President loses little 
time in getting down to business. His appoint- 
ments usually begin between 10 and 10:30. 
Lunching at his desk, sometimes alone with a 
heavy report for company, sometimes with 
guests, official or social, the urbanity with which 
he commenced the day continues. 

And at the week-end maybe a few hours to 
correlate the events of the week, to fit them 
into their proper perspective in the overall pat- 


tern of national affairs. 
DEREK Fox 





—Harris & Ewing 
NAVY WINGS ALOFT 
President Roosevelt watching with keen interest 
a flight of Navy planes as part of the annual cele- 
bration of Navy Day. With the President aboard 
the presidential yacht is his naval aide, Capt. 
D. L. Callahan. 





NWecesqralc * 
TWO-PRICE PLAN: 
A TEST ON CROPS 


The story of an idea. No revo- 


lution intended. Solving the farm 


problem. 





NHE Secretary of Agriculture, Henry A. Wallace, 
1 today is crediting one idea with more results 
and more misconceptions in a shorter time than 
can be credited to any other idea advanced by 
the New Deal in year: 

This is the idea of creating a two-price system 
within the United States through which the sur- 
plus products of the farm would be sold to low- 
income groups at a subsidized price while other 
income groups paid the regular price 

Out of that idea already has flowed excitement 
among merchants, deep interest at the White 
House and some consternation among politicians, 

The idea itself is in process of being worked 
out into practical form. Grapefruit are sched- 
uled to provide the first practical demonstration, 
But officials suggest that before the country be- 
comes excited certain facts should be known. 

One of these facts concerns the generation of 
the new idea. 

Mr. Wallace a few days ago found himself up 
against another idea that threatened to Sweep 
through Congress. This was the idea that Am- 
erican farmers should be paid a fixed price on 
the portion of their crops consumed at home, 
with the surplus to be allowed to seek a market 
abroad for whatever price it would bring. 

Here was the prospect of high-cost food and 
clothing for American consumers and cheap food 
and clothing for foreigners. 


Domestic “Dumping” 
Preferred by Mr. Wallace 

To scotch an idea that promised to sweep 
away the existing AAA, the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture proposed that if there were to be a 
two-price system there should be one price for 
Americans able to buy the food and clothing 
that they need and another price for Americans 
who now are unable to afford adequate fs5od 
and clothing. In other words, if there was to 
be dumping, that dumping should be at home. 

Already Secretary Wallace is crediting his idea 
with killing the two-price plan that suddenly 
had become popular with Congressmen. Appar- 
ently few members of Congress want to give away 
food to hungry foreigners when there are hungry 
Americans. 

But the Department of Agriculture now faces 
the practical problem of designing a two-price 
System for the United States itself. 

Here the following facts are emphasized by 
AAA Officials. 

There is ao intention to scrap the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, which is designed to bring farm 
production more nearly in line with normal de- 
mand at home and abroad. 

It is only in the event that these controls and 
distribution programs are insufficient to prevent 
an emergency in a particular crop that an at- 
tempt will be made to sell the remaining surplus 
at a special subsidized price to working persons. 

Testing the Plan 
On Grapefruit Crop 

Grapefruit provide an immediate case in point, 
The grapefruit crop this year is about 25 per 
cent larger than ever before. 

One plan to meet that problem is to have 
grapefruit growers sell their second quality fruit 
to the FSCC at a very low price. The plan fur- 
ther is to induce the railroads to offer special 
freight rates to move this second quality fruit 
to market. Then grapefruit that normally would 
have to cost five cents each to cover costs, would 
be marketed at two cents each to those willing 
to buy at the track. 

Mr. Wallace points out that this is one pos- 
Sible tack. Others may be worked out for milk, 
for butter, for oranges, and later—if conditions 
warrant—for meats. 

Admittedly, what happens to an idea that was 
advanced primarily to scotch another idea de- 
pends upon the pressures that may grow fron 
the first experiments. 

Chief reliance to work out the farm problem. 
however, will continue to be placed upon control 
of production and marketing as a means of 
gearing output near to effective demand 
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on May 27, 1935, had 
unanimously that codes of fair prac- 
tices under NRA were unconstitu 
tional, President Roosevelt in t 
most sensational of 
with newspapermen, asked this ques- 
tion: 

Is the United 
decide that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall in the future have no 
right under any applied power to 
enter into the solution of any 
national economic problem, or 
must that problem be decided by 
the individual States? Shall we 
view our social problems from the 
Same point of view that the Fed- 
eral Government cannot take any 
part in bettering national condi- 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


ne 











(Continued from Page 1!.1 
dustry, bringing the prospect, 
however, of additional regulation 
and not an immediate increase in 
business, was the setting up of 
the administration of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Some firms, | 
unable to meet the 44-hour maxi- 
mum week and 25 cents an hour 
minimum wage requirements, | 
were forced to close but major 
industries, according to reports 


States going to 


reaching Washington, were sub- tions? 
stantially unaffected. At that time the President had 
L : seen the whole code structure built 
A development of direct im- under the National Industrial Re- 


portance to bankers was an ad- 
dress by Leo T. Crowley, Chair- 
man of the Federal Deposit In- 


ht 
Mr. Roosevel* 


covery Act wiped out overnig 
Viewing that result 





surance Corporation at Bloom- | 
ington, Indiana, and the is- NRA comes back to life. 
suance of a report made for 

— P The answer 


the Association of Reserve City to President 


Bankers recommending expan- 
sion of bank lending to industry 
in the field of long-term loans. 
The recommendations were inter- 
preted to mean that this change 
in bank lending practices now is 


Roosevelt's questions. 
Farmers and workers get 

their 

faces its new turn. 


controls. Business 











finding approval in the best 
. looked at his other major experi 
circles. . 
ae : ment—the Agricultural Adjustment 
Optimistic news for business, | act and asked of the assembled 


moreover, was contained in Sec- 
retary of Labor Perkin’s report 
on employment during September 
showing a more than seasonal 


newspapermen: 
Are we going to take the hand 

ot the Federal Government com- 

| pletely off any effort to adjust 


: : a national crop and to go 
440,000 in the number of | 

gain of 440,000 =e ; back to the old idea that every 

workers. farmer is the lord of his own 


crop control? If we do we will 
have 30-cent wheat and 5-cent 
cotton under the impact of world 
conditions, 


WPA Administrator Hopkins 
also gave business good news by 
his prediction that there is pros- 
pect of an early reduction in 
WPA rolls which will become 
permanent after July 1, 1939, as 


Six months later the Supreme 
Court answered the President's ques- 
tion by over-turning the AAA 


a result of business improve- Here was what looked like com 
ments. plete destruction of the two pillars 
President Roosevelt directed of Government control upon which 


the New Deal rested. Both NRA and 
AAA, with all that they implied, in 
January, 1936, were off the 
books and aparently outside the scope 
of Federal power to revive, unless 
first the people approved a change in 


national attention to the Dies 
Committee investigating un-Am- 
erican activities by declaring 
that the Committee has permitted 
itself to be used in a “flagrantly 


Statute 


‘ . a the Constitution. 
unfair and un-American attempt” : 
to influence an election, when | Situation Today: 
. . . "a | . ad 
it heard testimony charging Gov | Government Powers 
ernor Murphy of Michigan with Yet today, less than three years 


“treasonable” activities in settle- 
ment of sit-down strikes in Mich- 


later, a survey reveals a wholly differ- 
ent answer to the President’s ques- 


igan two years ago. tions than the nation appeared to 
: expect in 1936 
hai ‘ S F 
c een Dies of the House At that time the assumption of 
Committee formally denied Mr. many of ‘the White House advisers 
Roosevelt's charges and declared was that the Federal Government 


that Secretary Ickes and Secre- 
tary Perkins have misrepresented 
his inquiry since it started. 

Medical history was made by 
the annual meeting of the Am- 
erican Public Health Association 
at Kansas City, when it endorsed 
plans for expansion of Federal 
public health services. 


NOUNTRIES to the north 

C south believe that from now 
the United States is going to protect 
the Western Hemisphere against out- 


side attack. 


on 


Thus, for the first time the , 
A ‘ati d th A To instrument its police work tne 
—_— son SPProves the expen nation is to begin a greatly ex- 
sion of Federal health services to panded rearmament program, in- 
include not only prevention but volving billions of dollars in new 


also treatment of disease. expenses and new taxes. 
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decided 


his conferences 


| OLD 


OUR days after the Supreme Court ¢ 





tried it 
custry and agriculture and had been 
cLecked by the Constitution, in- 
terpreted by a majority of the Su- 
preme Court. Apparently the indi 
vidual States were to be left to work 
ways to solve the nation’s eco- 
nomic problems, with the Federal 
| Government confining itself to lim- 
ited fields. 
What do the facts show? 
The 


had 


as 


cut 


The Untied States News 


“CONTROLS” 


s hand at control of in- ¢ labor protection during 


facts, first of all, disclose that | 


for the past week, the employers of | 
the country have been operating un- | 


der a new law placing a floor under 
wages and a roof over hours of work 


in industry. Here was one of the 
basic Federal Government controls 
supposedly destroyed on May 27, 
1935, when NRA died. 

Bargaining Rights; 

+ . —~ 38 . 
“Section 7a” Revised 
The facts also disclose that for 

more than two years employers of 


the country have been operating un- 
cer a law that guarantees to labor 
the right to organize and to bargain 
collectively without interference on 
the part of the employer. Ever since 
June, 1937, this law has carried the 
approval of the Supreme Court. 

Here, again, 1s one of the 
features of the original NRA 
Section Ta implemented 
strengthened. 

The facts disclose further that fol- 
lowing January 6, 
broke nearly all speed records to re 
enact controls of the original Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, in an in- 
lirect form. Then in February, 1938, 
Congress wrote a whole new Ag- 
ricultural Act providing controls 
stronger than those provided by the 
first Act of 1933, that was upset by 
the Supreme Court 

Questions asked by Mr. Roosevelt 
in his May 31, 1933, press conference, 
thus appear to be answered by de- 
veiopments as follows: 

The United States is deciding that 
the Federal Government shall have 
power to deal with national economic 
problems and national social prob- 
lems. 


basic 
famed 
and 


Status of Business 
Under the New Laws 


But how does American business 
come out in the revived New Deal? 

The original NRA was based upon 
a compromise. Organized labor had 
induced the Senate to approve a 30- 
hour week and passage impended in 
the House. Organized business, at 
the same time, was seeking to obtain 
from Congress at least a temporary 
suspension of the nation’s anti-trust 
laws 

Through NRA, American business 
was given relief from the prohibitions 
of the Sherman Act and the Clayton 
Act in exchange for am agreement to 
enter into voluntary codes of fair 
competition which would place a 
floor ‘under wages and a roof over 
hours and which would guarantee 


Pan America’s Defenses: | 
The Aid We Could Expect 


and 


The question now arises Whai 
help can the United States expect 
from other countries in this hemi- | 


sphere if war comes? 

If an outsider attacks 
one of the 21 American republics, 
the first attack probably will be by 
sea. The navies of this hemisphere 
would be the first line of defense. 

For all their vast area and popula- 
tion, the other countries in this hemi- 
sphere have only one fighting vessel 
for every seven that the United 
States possesses. The American de- 
fense program now under way will 
rapidly widen this gap. 

The following table, based on latest 
official figures, shows naval strength 
of the 22 nations in this hemisphere 
without the United States: 

Vith Without 
s. U. &. 


"4 5 
34 
15 
20 


Canada or 


with and 


Battleships 
Destroyers 
Cruisers 
Submarines .... ree: 
Two-thirds of Latin American 
countries have no navy at all. Many 
of the war vessels below the Rio 
Grande date from Spanish-American 
war days. | 

Military and naval experts expect 
that the second line of deiense, in 
case of outside aggression in this 
hemisphere, would be the air force. 

Combined air fleets of all other 
countries to the north and south of 
the United States total less than 600 
airplanes, mostly antiquated and un- 
fit for modern warfare. 

The United States, on the other 
hand, has about 3,000 military planes, 
not all up to date. Many more are 
scheduled to be built 

The final line of defense in case of 
war to the finish with some invader 
would be the army. Here the com- 
bined strength of active and trained 
reserve forces totals almost two mil- 
lion men, including the United States 
Army. The United States army ac- 
counts for only one-half million of 
this total. | 





1936, Congress 


|} hour controls that had died with the 





now seems to have been premature. 
Both 
regained 


organization and while engaging in 
collective bargaining. 
When NRA disappeared 


have 
they 


agriculture 
that 


and 
protections 


savor 


the anti- the 


trust laws came back into full force lost through the Supreme Court de 
and effect. The result was that in- | cisions. Only business appears on 
dustry lost the advantage that it had the basis of events to have lost 


through what at the time looked like 
victories. 


sought through codes. Price control 
programs immediately became inop- 
erative on a protected basis 

But while industry was losing the 
freedom it had gained from anti- 
trust laws, labor was obtaining from 
Congress the protections of the Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Act, much 
stronger than the protections of the 
codes and of the early labor boards. 


Prospects of More 
Government Control 
Are there signs that the people of 
the country may still decide to take 
from the Federal Government those 
powers that the Supreme Court had 





THE NRA'S LAST “HALF ACRE” 


M 


a period of ¢ Court overturned both NRA and AAA , its 
trying to operate under a revived and 
revised NRA type of code 
has 
field of marketing regulation 

As another example, the vast 
industry is edging close to a return 
to the NRA principle 
. after the end of the first 


WJQISGTIIs NRA'S RETURN IN A NEW DRESS: 
BACK, AND MORE COMING 


thousands 


Government 


iry 
continued to 
* surplus stocks 
of stabilizing 
ment 
and 


won a 


lowed. Now 


RS. Mildred Steinmetz started in 1933 as filing department chief with 135 assistants. 
sole “administrator” of the defunct agency, with but seven assistants left to handle half an 
acre of filing cabinets packed with 40,000,000 pieces of correspondence, reports, studies and other data. | 


of gasoline as a means 


of Justice 
industry for anti-trust law violation 
conviction. 
and lower crude oil prices have fol- 
President Roosevelt 


+ + 


of employers now is ¢ enacted the Miller-Tydings Act, open- 
ing a loop-hole in the anti-trust laws 
that manufacturers of trade-marked 
products can control the retail price 
of those products. 

The result is that the White House 
sees NRA coming back to life piece- 


meal. 


Here the 
returned to the 
oil 


indus- 
NRA, 
of 


This 


The Possible Effects 
Of Monopoly Inquiry 


regulate the sale 
The Depart- | 
attacked the 


prices. 


But ahead is a turni 
‘ino ing point for 


American business. 

This turning point is to come as 
a result of the investigations of the 
National Economic Committee, which 
now is seeking to find out what 
causes the highly irregular performs 
ance of the nation’s industrial ma- 
chine. 

One group of investigators is of 
the opinion that stronger anti-trust 
laws, geared to modern conditions 
and designed to force greater compe- 
tition in industry, provides the an- 
swer to the problem of periodie 
breakdowns in industry. 

Another group thinks anti-trust 
laws are a hindering nuisance that 
should be discarded, and attention 
is given to a broad revival of NRA 
principles of planning of over-all in- 
dustrial policy directed by Govern- 
ment. 

But this time, instead of codes, the 
proposal is for Federal Government 
incorporation or licensing of all cor- 
porations doing an interstate busi- 
ness. As a condition for incorpora- 
tion the business enterprise would be 
required to agree to maintain fixed 
labor standards, would give up some 


Price wars 


is 





oe 


—Wide World 


Now she is 





seemed to take from 
ment in 1935 and 1936? Or do the 
signs point to the prospect that the 


Labor also was obtaining a return * 
of the minimum wage and maximum 


codes. Government will move even more 
Minimum wages and maximum | broadly into these fields of economic 
hours now taking effect, instead of | control and social betterment that 
rcpresenting a voluntary agreement business had thought less than three 
on the part of business men with years ago to be closed? 
enforcement in the hands of business All of the signs point to an af- 





native answer to the second ques- 
answer to the 


Statui nr 
tien 
first 


As one 


itself, are written into formal 
with their requirements enforceabie 
through the police power of the Fed- 
erai Government. | 
Labor, on the basis develop- 
ments since May, 1935, has regained 


and a negative 
example the National Bi- 
Coal Commission Act rep- 


revival of an NRA code 





tumlnous 


a 


f 
ol 


resents 


the Govern- + 


agreeing that 


turn 


to the industry power to con- 
trol the marketing of gasoline. Here 
again NRA is on the way back. 


right in the use of its profits and 
would agree to standards of fair 
Congress should re- | competition. 


Either turn involves greater Fed- 
eral Government influence over the 
business system of the nation. 
retail 


Then as a third example, ’ . 
1 nace New Dealers Confident 
trade and distribution generally is E 
brought back toward code princi- Of Government Control 
ples. NRA codes sought to govern The White House conclusion is 


trade practices in the retail field and 


that the New Deal has successfully 
overcome the barrier to attempts by 


sought to outlaw “loss-leaders” 

through price cutting on branded | the Federal Government to deal 
products Not long after codes | with national economic problems as 
ended, Congress enacted the Robin- | they affect industry and agriculture 
son-Patman Act, thereby writing | and labor. Controls that seemed 


into law prohibi 


tions against abus 


dead in 1935 and 1936 are back again 








the Government protections that it | for the vast coal industry, on a basis | of quantity discounts and against | stronger than ever, with few official 

gave up at that time. stronger and broader than the NR/ abuse of brokerage practices that had | fears expressed about the fate that 
The cheering that went up from | had been. Thus the soft coal in- | been regulated on a voluntary basis | these new controls may face when 

business men when the Supreme | dustry with its 600,000 workers and | when NRA functioned. Congress also ' again they reach the Supreme Court, 
\ \ \ \ \ \ \ \ \ \ \ \ \ 





Announcing — 


age and Hour Reporter 


Very few business executives realize the full significance of the Wage and Hour Law-a law 
that affects thousands of large and small business men throughout the country. 


The general counsel of a large 
organization whose labor policies 
have been a model for twenty-five 
years said, “The overtime provi- 
sions when applied to our smaller 
stations is going to cost us just 
$122,000 the first year.” 


Said a small business man, “My 
men have been happy because I’ve 
always paid good wages. 
I've either got to pay $245 a year 
in overtime or spend $900 for 
equipment I do not really need.” 

“Our business, technically 
speaking, isn't seasonal, although 


Now 


we do 38 per cent of it in eight 
weeks. We have paid our people 
well throughout the year because 
they pitched in during the rush. 
Now I have to pay overtime on a 
high wage scale,” remarked the 
president and owner of a medium- 
sized business. 


It will pay you to investigate as to what are your exact obligations under the Fair Labor Standards Act, 


To assist business men to understand the Wage 
and Hour Law, work out the new payroll records, 
avoid costly litigation, prevent nuisance suits under 
the “double penalty” clause, full details of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act will be published weekly in the 
new WAGE AND HOUR REPORTER. 


The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., publishers 
of WAGE AND HOUR REPORTER, have been pub- 
lishing such outstanding aids to business men and 
lawyers as LABOR RELATIONS REPORTER, LA- 
BOR RELATIONS REFERENCE MANUAL, 
UNITED STATES LAW WEEK, UNITED STATES 
PATENTS QUARTERLY, each recognized as out- 
standing for accuracy, promptness and simplicity 
in use. Our staff has been studying the Fair Labor 
Standards Act since its first introduction into Con- 
gress. The background and experience in inter- 
preting other labor laws to business men is put be- 
hind WAGE AND HOUR REPORTER so that you 
are assured of accurate, unbiased information in 
answering your own questions. 


WAGE AND HOUR REPORTER will supply you 
with easily understecod and authoritative answers 
to hundreds of problems that are now causing con- 
fusion and uncertainty in the minds of thousands of 
business executives. 


For example, here are a few of the many things 


WAGE 
you— 


1. 


10. 


AND HOUR REPORTER will explain to 


What hours are permitted and how over- 
time must be calculated. 

How records must be kept for the in- 
spector. 

Just what method of payment you must 
use under the Act. 

What deductions are permissible and how 
they are calculated. 

How temporary certificates for employees 
under sixteen vears of age are secured. 
What industries are of a seasonal nature 
and exempt. 

Where and how to file applications for ap- 
prentices and learners. 

What types of businesses are exempt un- 
der the law. 

Under what conditions handicapped per- 
sons may be employed. 

Which industries are compelled to pay 
higher than the minimum wage prescribed 
in the law. 


For full information about WAGE AND HOUR 
REPORTER and how it will work for you, write or 


phone: 


The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc. 
2249 M Street N. W. 


Labor Relations Reporter 


Publishers of: 


United States Law Week . 


Labor Relations Reference Manua! United States Patents Quarterly. 


Washington, D. C. 


Wage and Hour Reporter 
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y . WOULD SUBSIDIZED SALES OF FARM 
, 4 Ques tf on ot f A e Meek * SURPLUS TO NEEDY PROVE FEASIBLE? ~ 
J. S. Wannamaker | | Oscar G. Johnston | PROPOSAL of Secretary of Agriculture Wallace that the | _—__ | Ceorge M. Peok 


St. Matthews, S. C.; President, 
American Cotton Association; 
Member, National Economic 
Conference, 


answers: 

TO cotton on which loans have been 
N secured by the farmer through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for his 1937 crop can be disposed of 
except to the grower (provided he 
pays the full amount due on the 
loan) until August 1, 1939, and then 
this cotton can be disposed of only 
for a limited amount per monta 
thereafter so as to avoid dumping 
The same provision 
cotton except that 1938 cotton can- 
not be cisposed of until 1940, Au- 
gust 1 

No cotton, therefore, can be manu- 


applies to 1938 | 





J. S. WANNAMAKER 





factured and sold on a wo-price SyS- | 


j ‘ +} . % 
tem within the nation, ‘1th one sub 


sidized price for food and clothing 
paid by low income groups and an- 
ether higher price paid by all others, 
except such cotton as we produced 
prior to 1937 that is being carried 
by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. 

We have an enormous increasing 
surplus of cotton, wheat, and other 
staple crops. If the farmer is to be 
rescued and rehabilitated and allied 
lines saved from the debacle, then 
these crushing surpluses must be dis- 
posed of. These surpluses were cre- 


products came, following the World 
War we called a meeting in Wash 
ington of representatives of all lines 
of agriculture and allied lines. All of 
these lines from every State in the 
entire nation were represented in this 
national gathering. We appeared 
before the National Administration, 
the Federal Reserve Board, and vari- 
ous divisions of the National Govern- 
ment. We unanimously adopted our 
finding based upon the facts, pre- 
sented these facts with a petition for 
enactment of the necessary legisla- 
tion to meet the changed conditions. 


ated by artificial ansound policies of | 


Government, the 
tariff wall, the Johnson Act, etc. 
However, this offers no excuse for 
not rescuing our basic industry, agri- 
culture. 

Therefore, in my opinion, it would 
be feasible to dispose of a part of 
this surplus by furnishing food and 
clothing to those on our direct relief 
rolls, who are unable to buy, without 
charge, and to furnish food and 
clothing to those on our work re- 
lief rolls and other low income groups 
at a greatly reduced price, so as to 
enable them to buy and consume our 
crushing surplus. 

This would certainly be preferable 
to distributing the surplus abroad, 
destroying it, or continuing to carry 


the 


it and thus add to the misery of | 
the farmer and allied lines by con- | 


tinuing to depress prices. 

The farmer cannot meet his obli- 
gations as prices are now below the 
actual cost of production. The mat- 
ter of the payment of taxes in ad- 
dition to meeting his other obliga- 
tions looms as a serious problem. A 
census just completed shows that the 
average taxes paid by the cotton 
farmer is 26 per cent of this gross 
income. 

Cotton is the most expensive crop 
produced and carries with it the 
greatest hazard of loss for adverse 
weather and insect damage. The 
South, with only one-fifth of the na- 
tion’s income, pays three-fifths of 
the nation’s fertilizer bill. In 1937 
the cotton farmers bought $171,000,- 
000 of commercial fertilizer. And al- 
though fertilizer performs a valuable 
and necessary service, it does not 
restore the soil. It is necessary to 
reapply commercial fertilizer to cot- 
ton each year. 


Domestic Consumption 


Subsidy Approved 

There are advaitages in subsidiz- 
ing the price to farmers on the part 
of their crops consumed within the 
United States, leaving the remainder 
to seek a market abroad for what- 
ever price is offered, only provided 
the farmers of this country are given 
liberal financial suport for a broad 


and comprehensive soil-building pro- | 


yram and, provided, that all farmers, 
especially cotton fafmers, receive suf- 


ficient subsidies and financial sup- | 


bert for soil-building practices to 
bring them the full parity price on 
their products, and, provided further, 
that control of production continue. 

It would prove suicidal to abandon 
control ot production when we are 
now carrying vast surpluses, the 
gxeatest in the history of the world. 
These payments should be made from 
funds derived from tariff revenues 
or directly from the Treasury. 

No processing tax should be levied 
or cotton goods or other agricultural 
by-products. This tax is passed to 
the ultimate consumer, increases the 
price and reduces consumption. 


A Lowered Tariff: 
Johnson Act Repeal 


The cotton farmers of the South 
Stand at the crossroads today. If 
they are to preserve their one chiet 
industry, cotton, the greatest asset of 
the nation that heretofore has 
brought us the balance of trade, and, 
if the wheat farmers and other 
farmers producing exportable com- 
modities are to survive, our 
walls must be materially lowered, the 
Johnson Act prohibiting sales to for- 
eign nations except for cash must be 
abolished. J 

When the price collapse on farm 


Lf 


prohibitive | 


tariff | 


Economic Changes Due 
To the World War 


We showed: 
1. That the greatest economic 


had taken place as a result of the 
| World War. That when the war be- 
gan our people owed Europe billions 
of dollars on loans made in the de- 
velopment of this country. That 
Europe took cotton and other agri- 
cultural products to enable us to meet 
our payments on these loans. That 
when the war closed our financial 
positions were reversed. We had be- 
| come the creditor instead of a debtor 

nation. We had paid most of our 
debts, whereas Europe had borrowed 
| billions of dollars from us in ad@ 


| tion to the war loan, 

2. That there were only two sound 
ways in which Europe could retire 
the loans we had made her, and at 
the same time continue to purchase 
our cotton and other agricultural 
products. She could pay us in gold, 
or she could ship us her manufac- 
tured goods. She did not have suffi- 
cient gold and our high tariff walls 
prevented her shipping us manufac- 
tured articles. 

3. We presented them a report 
unanimously signed by a group of 
the leading economists who under- 
stood the situation and urged the 
vital necessity of a 
tariff rates. 


The Need to Preserve 
The Foreign Markets 


The greatest need of the nation 
today is to remove the trade bar- 
riers before our foreign markets have 
| been entirely lost. A battle royal will 

be waged in the coming Congress, 


which will make it one of the most | 


important sessions of Congress since 
| the War Between the States. The 


battle is between special privileges— | 


the tariff barons and the basic in- 
| dustry of the nation upon which 
commerce and Civilization rest—ag- 
griculture. 

The farmers with their backs to 
the wall have been welded into one 
united army and will wage this battle 
to the last ditch for self-preserva- 
tion, to secure their God-given rights 
for an economic opportunity equal to 
that of any other occupational group. 
Allied lines are joining them as they 
realize the vital importance of for- 
eign trade, that “Commerce is an in- 
dispensable element of national 
| power, and no country has ever at- 

tained great eminence without a 

large extended commerce.” 


N. P. Hull 


Lansing, Mich.; President, 
National Cooperative Milk 
Producers’ Federation; Former 
President, National Dairy Union, 


answers: 

\ Y ANSWER to your first question 
| would be emphatically, no. 

To the second question, it is my 
judgment that, if we as a nation are 
to maintain labor and commodity 
values materially above world values, 
se far as agriculture is concerned, 
one of three considerations or modi- 
fications of these conditions must 
obtain. 

First, a way must be found to stop 
producing burdensome surpluses; or, 
second, to receive a parity price for 
at least that part of its products con- 
sumed in this country; or, third, oc- 
cupy a much lower economic plane 
| than other industries. 








Scott, Miss.{ President, Delta and 
Pine Land Co.; Vice President, 
| Commodity Credit Corporation, 

1933, and Manager, Government 
Cotton Pool, 1934, 


| answers: 
HAVE read, with interest, press 
reports covering the somewhat 


indefinite and tentative suggestions 
made by Secretary Wallace with re- 
spect to the establishment of a two- 
price system for the distribution of 
commodities in the United States. 
There are administrative difficul- 
ties which may, or may not, be over- 
come. I have not yet been able to 
think through this subject to the 


| point of discovering ways and means 


change in the history of this nation | 


reduction of our | 


for avoiding sundry rather obvious 
difficulties. Before concluding that 
the suggestion is 


impracticable, or | 


impossible of administration, I pre- | 
fer to hear further from Mr. Wallace | 


and his advisors with regard to many 
important administrative features 
that will be involved. 


The Cotton Situation 

As an immediate substitute for a 
definite agricultural program with 
respect to cotton, I say without reser- 
vation, and after very careful con- 
sideration, the proposal is not sound 
Less than 20 per cent of the retail 
cost to the consumer of cotton tex- 
tiles is the price paid the farmer for 
the raw cotton. More than 80 per 
cent of the cost represents sundry 
charges intervening between 
farmer and the consumer. 

To provide for the handling, man- 
ufacturing and distributing of a suf- 
ficient quantity of cotton to mate- 
rially affect the “at the farm” price 


the | 


| by a tariff? 


level of cotton will require the ex- | 


penditure of not millions, but bil- 
lions, of dollars. Millions of these 
dollars will go to the textile mills, 
now protected by one of our highest 
tariff schedules; to labor, now pro- 
tected by a federal wages and hours 
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law; to transportation facilities, 





whose tariffs are determined by the 

Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Undoubtedly it is preferable to give 

advantage to the low income group 





| of American citizens if there is to | 


| be a “dumping” of American cotton, 
but my study of the situation leads 
me to believe that the low income 
group, including millions of America’s 
industrial workers, will be better 
| served by a lowering of American 
tariff walls than by maintaining our 
present inequitable tariff and subsi- 
dizing our citizens. The plan pro- 
posed would, of necessity, amount 
first to a subsidizing of all groups 


who derive a profit from cotton be- | 


tween the farmer and the consumer. 


The Farmer; the Tariff 

As matters now stand, the farmers 
need a 
justment” payment to supplement 
the income made low by reason of 
our tariff. On the other hand our 
low income and “no income” groups 
need “tariff offset” or “relief” pay- 
| ments to enable them to live decently 
} under our tariff system. 


| 

| The question is: is it preferable to 
| Subsidize agriculture, labor, the low 
| income groups and the “no income 
groups” in order to continue an un- 
sound tariff policy, or to lower living 
costs and increase general buying 
power by readjustment of our tariff? 


Subsidizing, adjustment payments, 
two-price systems are all unsound, 
stop-gap panaceas by which we are 


“tariff offset,” or “cotton ad- | 


| Hitler’s demands; secondly, as inter- 


Wallace suggests a two-price 
ucts. 


2. Are there advantages 


abroad at whatever price is 


in the next issue. 





Federal Government sell surplus foodstuffs to the needy 
at below market prices, evokes widespread discussion. Mr. 


To obtain authoritative views on this proposal, The United 
States News addressed these questions to outstanding au- 
thorities on marketing and distribution of farm products, 
agricultural organization leaders, economists and others: 

1. Is it, in your opinion, feasible to set up a two-price 
system within the nation, with one subsidized price for 
food and clothing to be paid by low income groups and 
higher price to be paid by all others? 


to be offered Congress designed to assure farmers a sub- 


sidized price on that part of their crops consumed within 
the United States, leaving the remainder to seek a market 


Answers are presented herewith. Others will be published 


system for sale of farm prod- 


or disadvantages in a plan 


offered? 








United Mine Workers of America, now | 
dictated to by John L. Lewis, the idea | 
that they are not in any way bene- | 
fited by a tariff. Why do the long- 
shoremen, the teamsters’ union, the 
various building trades organizations, | 
the millions of railroad employes, the 
thousands of members of the various 
typographical and press unions; in 
short, the 90 per cent of America’s 
organized, industrial labor believe, as | 
it does so believe, that it is benefited 


Why do not America’s labor leaders | 
come clean with the millions who 
give allegiance to the A. F. of L. and | 
the C. I. O., and point out to their | 
followers that the highest tariff- | 
protected industries pay the lowest 
industrial wages, while the lowest, or 
least protected, industries pay the 
highest wages? 

Why do they not point out to labor 
that millions of dollars were once 
earned by the railroads and paid to | 
the railroad workers for hauling mil- | 
lions of pounds of freight from the 
interior to the coast for export, and 
by hauling back from the ports mfi- 
lions of tons of imported commodi- 
ties to be used by the American citi- 
zens? | 

It would be interesting if the labor 
leaders of America would accept and | 
answer the specific challenge, and 
make public the number of laborers 
by classes and groups who derive a 
benefit from, and whose standard of 
living is depepndent upon, America’s | 
tariff standards. 


John D. Black 


Cambridge, Mass.; Professor of 
Economics, Harvard University; 
President, American Farm 
Economics Association, 1932, 


answers: 
WOULD ANSWER your two ques- 
tions as follows: 
(1) Feasible and desirable, but | 
must be carefully worked out. Con- 


sumers as a whole, producers, and 
the public generally, will benefit if 


unavoidable occasional surpluses of | 


perishable and semi-perishable foods 
can be distributed by the two-price 
system in the domestic market. Un- 
der certain circumstances this will 
be advantageous with perishables. 

One of the difficulties in working 
out such a plan will be failure to un- 
derstand and appreciate its value by 
a large sector of the public; and a 
narrow attitude toward it by many 
business men who see only the close- 
at-hand and immediate. 

(2) Advantageous only for prod- 
ucts with relatively wide-open for- 
eign markets, and if the receiving 
countries do not presently erect new 
barriers to imports. 





Charles J. Brand 


Washington, D. C.; Executive 

Secretary-Treasurer, National 

Fertilizer Association; Former 
Market Expert, Department of 
Agriculture; Co-Administrator, 
AAA, 1933, 


answers: 
ECAUSE of the huge extent of our 
territory with approximately 130,- 


000,000 people representing the wid- | 


est possible diversity of conditions, it 
seems to me that it would be very 
difficult to administer a two-price 
system without an overwhelming 
overhead and without a very large 
number of additional employees. 
Undoubtedly, there are advantages 
and disadvantages to a subsidized 
price for farmers. However, when we 
take into account the fact that our 
intense protective tariff system is 
Suitable for aiding the farmer only 


| in respect to those commodities of 


which we produce less than we re- 


quire, much might be said favoring | 


some method of subsidization which 
would even up the present somewhat 
discriminatory situation against the 
farmer, 











GEORGE N. PEEK 





Walter E. Spahr 


New York City; Chairman, De- 
partment of Economics, New 
York University, 


_answers: 


T IS definitely not feasible to set 
up a two-price system within 
the nation, with one subsidized price 
for food and clothing paid by low 
income groups and another higher 
price paid by all others. 

Every purchaser and seller would 
have to be investigated and con- 
trolled by the Federal Government. 
The bureaucracy involved would be 
appalling. Bootlegging and the cre- 
ation of devious channels for buying 
would become rampant. A _ great 
mass of buyers, who now purchase 
at prevailing prices, would be shifted 
from the regular market to the 
cheaper, the demand in the regular 
market would be less, and prices 
would have to fall. The scheme 
would provide a certain means of 
driving prices to lower levels. 

From every point of view, the pro- 
posal is an economic monstrosity. Its 
| value, if it were tried, would lie in 
| the fact that it would teach the 

American people a lesson that they 

should be able to understand, and, 

perhaps, bring to an earlier end this 

hopeless and expensive search, for a 

magic solution to the farm problem, 

in the Department of Agriculture. 
The proposal to give farmers a sub- 
sidized price for their crops at home, 
the remainder to be dumped abroad, 
is a program to hand out Treasury 
pap; it is not an economic solution. 


Subsidies Styled 
Merely Makeshifts 

Fundamentally, subsidies solve 
nothing. At the best they are tem- 
porary makeshifts. 

This plan penalizes domestic con- 
cumers, favors foreign consumers, in- 
jures foreign producers, and _ in- 
creases temporarily the income of 
cne class of people while inviting 
them to produce still more. 

The American people today seem 
unable to think beyond subsidies. If 
any group experiences difficulty, the 
almost invariable suggestion is a sub- 
sidy. The political dangers involved 
ought to be clear, but apparently 
they are not. The economics of sub- 
sidies is hardly explored any more. 





WHAT POWERS HAS LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
UNDER ITS TREATY-REVISION CLAUSE? 


To the Question of the Week—+ 
“Could the League of Nations have | 
averted the recent European Crisis?” 
—many authorities in the field of in- 
ternational affairs presented their 
views in the issues of Oct 10 and Oct. 
17. Answers received too late to be 
included then follow: 


DR. WALLACE W. ATWOOD 
President, Clark University, Worces- 
ter, Mass., Former President, the 
Association of American 
Geographers 


J SHOULD say, first, that the Eu- 
ropean crisis could have been 
avoided by refusing to yield to Mr. 


national affairs are trending. I am 
little inclined to favor a peace con- 


| ference. 


seeking to avoid the effect of an in- | 


equitable tariff system and of un- 
sound international trade policies, 


our economy knows definitely just 
exactly the cause, as well as the na- 
ture of the malady, which afflicts not 
only the American farmer, but Amer- 
ican labor and American unions gen- 
erally. 

We all know thai an international 
trade policy, made necessary by our 
laws, is in the interest of a special 
and selected and long-favored few in 
the experience of the millions. 
i One wonders who has sold 


while all the time every student of | 


the | 


We have talked about peace for | 
twenty years and it appears in vain. | 
I now believe it will be necessary for 
the democratic nations to arm to the 
teeth and maintain peace in the 
world by using force. 





ROBERT J. CALDWELL 
New York City; Special U. S. Indus- 
trial Commissioner in Europe, 
1919: First American Delegate 
to League of Nations’ So- 
cieties at Vienna, 1923 
JE SHALL never be done with con- 
templating what might have 
been. The initial great error was 
that Versailles did not seize the op- | 


portunity of fortifying a democratic 
Germany, thus avoiding an excuse 
for a Hitler. 

One would think that there should 
have been wisdom enough in Europe 
to have modified the Covenant as ne- 
cessity arose as we have modified our 
Constitution, even though we ran 
cut on them. Yet, we must recall 
how hard so able a statesman as 
Briand tried to smooth out the 
League’s problems and failed. 
could not, who could? 

But that is all water over the dam. 

Of what use would a Peace Con- 
ference be if we are not willing to 
put our armed forces behind it? We 
already have the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact and the Four Power Pacific 
Pact. Of what avail are they? 


If he | 


* steadily sinking into bankruptcy. 
Poverty is rampant in the midst of 
pienty everywhere at appalling cost. 
There can be no business without 
buyers and no buyers without em- 





Moline Plow Co.; AAA Adminis- 
trator, 1933, and President, Ex- 
port-Import Banks; Special Advisor 
to President on Foreign Trade, 
1934-35, 


answers: 


S to the proposal of disposing ot 
the surplus at home among the 
underprivileged—we have that now. 
That is what the Surplus Commod- 
ity Corporation is doing (buying for 
relief distribution) and incidentally 
it is reported to be buying some im- 
ported commodities for this purpose, 
or at least buying commodities which 
we are importing in quantities or 
their substitutes, which amounts to 


| the same thing. 


Before permitting an extension of 
this activity the country should know 
where it is leading, for obviously, 
Government buying and selling ot 


| necessary commodities replace com- 


ployment and no sufficient employ- 
ment when national resources go into | 


nonproductive armaments fostered 
by universal fear which prompts each 
nation to try to be 
which never can be. 
be more futile. 

We either have to all adopt the de 
Madariaga doctrine or compose a 
League to enforce peace of which we 
are a part and each one do its part 
when the call comes or proceed on 
the present road to chaos. I have no 
iiea that any one of these things 
will be done—except the last one, 


No nation keeps a pact nowadays. | 


When a nation sees a chance to fish 
ts its profit in troubled waters, it 
avails itself of the opportunity so far 
as it dares. We are still living in a 
world of force where might is right. 


The only suggested solution I have | 


seen, which I feel would bring any 
lasting favorable results, is that ad- 
vanced by that true genius, Senor 
Salvador de Madariaga,* who advo- 
cates that the “have” nations divide 
on some reasonable basis the good 
things of the world with the “have 
nots”. So long as those nations, who 


| by superior foresight, ingenuity and 


energy continue to try to hold all the 
advantage they have gained we shall 
nave strife. 

“Am I my brother’s keeper?” Well, 
every nation is keeping a third or so 
of its people on public funds and 





WILLIAM E. DODD 


Round Hill, Va.; Former Ambassador 
| to Germany; Former  Presidnt, 
American Historical Association 


THINK that if democratic coun- 
tries had amended the Treaty of 


principles of the League (part of the 
Treaty) we should have had no 
strong dictator like Hitler. 

If a real conference were to gather 
we might abandon war and save 
twelve billion dollars a year for so- 
called civilized peoples. But so many 
nations have violated all promises 
that I fear a conference would do no 
good. Union of democratic peoples 
would stop war, I believe. But! 


self-sufficient | 
Nothing could | 


mercial distribution in a very wide 
field. It is possible that by such pro- 
cedure we would create more unem- 
ployment and hardship than we re- 
lieve. 

Answer to Question No. 2:—There 
are now agencies designed to assure 
farmers domestic prices on the por- 
tion of their crops consumed within 
the United States, leaving the re- 
mainder to seek a market abroad for 
the best price obtainable. This pro- 
cedure is authorized under existing 
law although funds are limited. 

I think the first thing is to stop 
imports of competing agricultural 
commodities and their substitutes. 








We seem to be intellectually bank- 
rupt on this subject. 

The farm problem is a tough one, 
just as farm life is tough. But all 
the “political solutions” of the last 
twenty years have solved nothing; 
they have only brought trouble, eco- 
nomic maladjustments, a huge pub- 
lic debt, and a nation-wide farm- 
pressure group. 


Farm Problem Solely 
One of Economics 

The farm question is a matter of 
economics, not of politics. This is 
illustrated by the way economic laws 
have caught up with the present po- 
litical doctors. The economics of it 
is and will be the final boss. 

A thoroughly economically-minded 
Secretary of Agriculture would say to 
the farmers and to the world: 

“Farming is a way of life, and a 
hard one. But there are other ways 
of life even harder. The weather, in- 
ternational forces, and a free compe- 
tition are inescapable factors in 
farming. A government cannot pro- 
tect farmers against them. But we 
will try to be of service by warning 
you as to the state of the forces of 
supply and demand. We will advise 
you regarding diversification. We will 
urge the States to reduce your taxes. 
We will try to keep your marketing 
channels open. We will try to pro- 
tect against unscrupulous commis- 
sion men and practices. We will try 
to find new uses and markets for 
your products. And we urge you to 
educate your children to enter other 
fields. 

“But we will not subsidize you. We 
will not regulate your production. We 
will not protect you against your 
mistakes in judgment.” 





Charles L. Hill 


Rosendale, Wis.; President, State 
Department of Agriculture and 
Markets, 1929-38; Former 
President, National Dairy 
Association, 


answers: 


DO not think it feasible to set up 

a two-price system within the na- 
tion. This seems to me the craziest 
New Deal suggestion put out yet. 1 
cannot see how it could possiby be 
administered. 

The cost of trying to determine 
who would benefit by the lower price 


| would be prohibitive even if it could 
| be made to work. 


Versailles and actually applied the | 


I do not favor the subsidized price, 
either. I do not see how any peace 
among nations can last with “dump- 
ing” going on. 

I cannot see how we can expect to 
live at peace with other nations and 
not deal with them. I know this has 
been recommended for years and 
perhaps we will have to try it to ap- 
pease those who have advocated the 
plan for so long. 

Perhaps we can repeal the law 
of supply and demand, but I have 
never thought it was possible. Repeal 
pro-erty taxes, defray expenses of 
Government by income and inherit- 
ance taxes, pay as we go and the 
farmer is willing to take his chance 
with the rest, 


— 
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1, WE KNEW anything better we could do for the country 
than make good motor cars, we would do it. 


By every one doing his best in the job he thinks most use- 
ful, this country is going to regain its momentum. We have 
tried to do our best in our job. 


When business was suddenly halted in its recovery more than 
a year ago, we determined that we should keep going anyway, if 
not at full-volume motor car production, then at getting ready 
for greater motor car values that would help future production. 


EXPANDING FOR THE FUTURE 


We began to build 34 million dollars’ worth of new plants and 
equipment. We felt that if we could not employ all our men 
building motor cars, we would employ as many as we could 


building better production facilities. 


We were told, of course, that this was no time for expan- 
sion, that a wiser business policy would be to “hold everything” 
—which means, stop everything. But no one ever got anywhere 


standing still. 


Besides, we are not defeatists. We do not believe this country 
has seen its best days. We believe this country is yet in the 
infancy of its growth. We believe that every atom of faith 
invested in our Country and our People will be amply justified 
by the future. We believe America is just beginning. Never yet 
have our People seen real Prosperity. Never yet have we seen 


adequate Production. But we shall see it! That is the assurance 








in which we have built. 


Business is not just coming back. It will have to be brought 
back. That is now becoming well understood in this country; 
for that reason 1939 will be a co-operative year. Manufacturers, 











sellers and buyers will co-operate to bring back the business that 


is waiting to be brought back. 





This construction program is almost completed. It has 
increased activity and payrolls in a number of related indus- 
tries. It has given us better facilities for building better cars and 
trucks, and eventually our new tractor which is being perfected. 


THIS MEANS MORE VALUE 


The current program has provided a new tire plant, which 
will turn out a part of our tire requirements . . . a new tool 
and die plant that will help us cut the cost of dies... and a 
steel-press plant that will enable us to make more of our own 
automobile bodies. These are in addition to the plants we 
already had for producing glass, iron, stecl, plastics, and 


many other things. 


We don’t supply all our own needs, of course, and never 
expect to. The Ford engine is one thing that no one’s hand 





touches but ours. Of nearly everything else we use we build 
some quantity ourselves, to find, if possible, better and 
more economical ways of doing it. The experience and knowl- 
edge we gain are freely shared with our suppliers, and with 


other industries. 


We take no profit on anything we make for ourselves and 
sell to ourselves. Every operation, from the Ford ships which 
first bring iron ore to the Rouge, is figured at accurate 
cost. The only profit is on the finished result—the car or truck 
as it comes off the line. Some years, there is no profit for us. 


The Fords Tell Their Plans 
for 1939 





Henry and Edsel Ford, on the occasion of the 35th anniversary of the founding of the Ford Motor Company, June 16, 1938 


But we sce to it that our customers always profit. A basic 
article of our business creed is that no sale is economically 
constructive unless it profits the buyer as much as or more 


than the seller. 


Our new plants have helped us build more value into all 





our cars for 1939. That means more profit on the purchase 





to the purchaser. 





We have not cut quality to reduce costs. 


We simply will not build anything inferior. 


NEW TESTING EQUIPMENT 
While we were putting up new plants to produce cars, we 
constructed new equipment to test them. The first weather 


tunnel of its kind ever built for automobile research went into 


operation at our laboratories this year. 


It makes any kind of weather to order. The weather it 
delivers every day would take months to find in Nature. 
Our cars are weather-tested to give you good service in any 


climate anywhere. 


In other tests, every part of the car is punished unmerci- 
fully. Then our engineers tear it down to see if they can find 
abnormal wear or any sign of weakness. 

The money we spend on tests saves you money on repairs, 


And your family car is safer and more dependable when we 





put it in your hands. 





THE NEW CARS 


We have two new Ford cars for 1939—better cars and better 
looking — but we also have an entirely new car. 





It’s called the Mercury 8. It fits into our line between the 
De Luxe Ford and the Lincoln-Zephyr. It is larger than the 
Ford, with 116-inch wheelbase, hydraulic brakes, and a new 
95-horsepower V-type 8-cylinder engine. 


We know that our 1939 cars are cars of good quality. We 
think they’re fine values in their price classes. 


With new cars, new plants, new equipment, the whole Ford 
organization is geared to go forward. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 
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Cartoonist Elderman for Washington Post 
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“I LOOK TO SEE THE RELIEF CURVE GO DOWN” 


Cartoonist Elderman for Washington Post 





The Wallace Domestic Two-Price Plan 


_— SUGGESTION advanced by Secretary * lower than market prices it will have to 


Wallace of the Department of Agriculture 
—that surplus farm production be sold at a low 
price to persons of low income and at higher 
prices to those able to pay—is rejected as un- 
sound by more than three-fourths of comment- 
ing newspapers. The minority argue that such 
a plan may prove an escape from any Govern- 
ment regimentation of the farming industry. 

“Theoretically,” states the Newark Evening 
News (Ind.), “the plan would benefit the ‘lower 


third’ that Mr. Wallace speaks of, but there are | 


many obstacles in the way of its practical appli- 
cation. Biggest of all is the political factor.” 
“There is no doubt that Secretary Wallace 


could get rid of his hated surpluses by lowering | 


prices to a figure at which they will sell. But 
taxpayers and consumers will have to pay the 
subsidies needed to prop his system,” declares 
the Akron Beacon Journal (Ind.). 

“What, upon analysis, does it imply?” asks the 
New York Herald Tribune (Rep.) “lf the Gov- 
ernment is going into the business of buying all 
agricultural surpluses and reselling them at 


prepare for an almost endless increase in the 
production of these surplus goods.” 


“It is obvious on its face,” advises the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer (Dem.), “that this newest 
scheme is utterly inconsistent with the work- 
ings of free private enterprise. It could be- 
come operative only with the aid of the great- 
est government supervision.” 


“If the proposal means,” says the Baltimore 
Sun (Dem.), “a widening of the sphere of the 
Surplus Commodities Corporation, would that 
corporation become a purveyor of the low-priced 
foods, to the exclusion of the existing channels 
of distributions? From this point of view, it 
seems to be about the most completely idiotic of 


| all the Utopian proposals that have emanated 


from Washington.” 


“How could this two-price system be applied 
in the retail market?” asks the Kalamazoo 
Gazette (Ind.). “Would persons in the lower 
income groups be provided with special food 
cards, officially tagging them as poor people?” 





| THE WAGE LAW: 


AN APPRAISAL 
BY THE EDITORS 


ware the advent of the new Federal wage- 
hour law was marked with some confusion, 
due to employer uncertainty and threats of in- 
creased unemployment, many commenting 
newspapers believe its ultimate effect on indus- 
try will be beneficial. They conclude that a 
sincere effort by employers and workers to com- 
ply with the Act will smooth out all difficulties. 
Others fear that such an effort to decrease un- 
employment by putting a heavier burden on 
marginal employers will defeat the purpose 
sought. They argue it is not possible to force 
any part of industry to operate at a loss. 


: “Several years will 
The Law Styled elapse before the real ef- 
A “Pioneering” fects of this experiment 
in regulation make them- 
selves known,” says the 
Knoxville Journal] (Ind.) 

“Administrator Andrews has on his hands a 
task of pioneering. The economic success or 
failure of the legislation largely depend upon 
his wisdom and fairness in administration of 
the law.” 

“The objective of a floor under wages,” says 
the Washington Post (Ind.), “is highly com- 
mendable. Unfortunately that offers no assur- 
ance that fixed standards can be applied to mul- 
tifarious industries without leading to hard- 
ships in many cases and confusion for business 
in general. Even careful administration is not 
likely to save the Act from amendment as soon 
as experience makes its defects unmistakable.” 

“Economic planning,” suggests the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press (Ind.), “is the fashion of the 
times, but much that passes for it is really plan- 
less, and the result is worse than no interfer- 
ence at all. It is felt that America ought not 
to work industrially for more than 40 hours a 
week and that none should get less than 40 cents 
an hour. 

“But whether industry can produce enough 
to maintain the present or desired general 
standard of living on the 40-hour week is not 
known.” 


Experiment 


" - “Two signs are favor- 
Two Signs Cited gy). says the New 
For Success of Haven Journal-Courier 
The Legislation (Ind,). “First business 
is getting better, which 
means that new burdens will be more easy to 
assume, Second, the Administrator of the new 
Act seems to have no ready-made conviction of 
the natural depravity of business. To increase 
pay and shorten hours by fiat, wholly without 
relation to industrial needs or conditions is al- 
ways difficult, albeit the exactions initially im- 
posed by the Act are moderate, It will be much 
less difficult to make these steps when the busi- 
ness outlook seems in general to be easing.” 

“Undoubtedly the law will increase the pay of 
some workers,” according to the Atlanta Con- 
stitution (Dem.), “It will reduce the hours of 
labor for others, But the total beneficial effect 
upon the purchasing power of labor will not 
amount to much if it means 80,000 are to be per- 
manently deprived of employment. 

“No law can compel any employer to pay what 
he hasn’t got. No business can continue indefi- 
nitely with costs of operation greater than in- 
come. You can’t get blood out of a stone.” 


“The optimistic part of 
the beginning of the new 
Is Handicapped regime of business regu- 
lation,” says the Toledo 
Blade (Ind.), “is the re- 
ports from different lines showing an upswing 
in trade. It is to be hoped that it will have the 
momentum to continue, despite any uncertain- 
ties which the new statute may produce. 

“The dark side of the picture is presented in 
the conspicuous lack of success so far of the 
New Deal program of regulation of business. 
Court suits and uncertainties lie ahead. The 


Some Say Law 


By Uncertainty 


time for a new experimentation to begin is an 
unfortunate one.” 

“Nearly all will agree,” argues the Burlington 
Hawkeye Gazette (Ind.), “to the wisdom of do- 
ing away with extremely low wages and long 
hours of labor. As a matter of fact, this country 
had made great strides in this direction long 
before any law on the subject was ever enacted 
even by the States. ... It was the natural Amer- 
ican tendency toward better conditions for all 
peoples.” 

“From a social and economic standpoint,” con- 
tends the Chattanooga Times (Dem.), “it might 
be said that an employer who cannot pay 25 
cents an hour should not remain in business. 
Yet there must be many employers who pay less 
only because their operations will not justify a 
higher wage. Those employers will shut down 
—not temporarily, but permanently—and their 
employes will be stranded.” 
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(ALFRED P.) SLOAN’S LINIMENT! 


Cartoonist Cargill in Schenectady Gazette 
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A FAIR REQUEST! 


Cartoonist Talburt for the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
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AN INDIFFERENT AUDIENCE 


Cartoonist Loring in Providence Evening Bulletin 
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Editor’s Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those nat intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published. should be so marked. 
Even ij initials only are to be 
printed, letters must be signed 
and address given 


Cost of Running WPA 


Sir:—On the first page of a recent 
issue of your excellent journal appears 
a statement relative to WPA, which I 
wish sharply to challenge 

This statement (one, I 
which you are in nowise 
is to the effect that WPA “strictly ad- 
ministrative’ expense runs but 5 per 
cent of the monies disbursed. 

Is the joker in that statement em- 
bodied in the word “strictly”? If so, 
how far does this “strictly administra- 
tive” business extend? If confined to 
the Hopkinses’ activities in Washing- 
ton, the said 5 per cent might pass 
muster, unmolested. But what then of 
these State directors, project directors 
and their satellites, the last-named 
“thick as autumnal leaves’? And one 
of the first-named a human sine qua non 
whose stipend is 47,500 per year and 
whose job a woman $110 a month 
holds down? 

This so-called 


take it, 
responsible) 


at 


administrative set-up 
is quite “cosy”; by no means adminis- 
trative and 100 per cent political. And 
while the citizen long has come to ac- 
cept the political appointment as a mat- 
ter of course, it is, indeed, a New Deal 
that maintains yet another big political 
pie-counter out of funds appropriated 
by the Congress for Work Relief. 

INNOCENT BYSTANDER. 
New York City 

x* « * 


Railways vs. Trucks 

Sir:—Many causes have been ad- 
vanced for the present plight of the 
railways. Many believe railways encoun- 
ter unfair competition from motor 
trucks and buses, operating on highways 
maintained at public expense, while the 
railroads must maintain their own 
tracks and pay high taxes, indirectly 
helping to build the right of way for 
competitors 

If motor lines were made to provide 
roads for themselves, instead of using 
highways, their cut-throat rate reduc- 
tions on freight services would soon 
cease. Unless the Government adjusts 
transportation fairly to all parties in- 
volved, the railroads may collapse finan- 
cially, which would retard or prevent 
any return to prosperity and economic 
stability. CARL JACOBSON. 
Denver, Colo. 

x * * 


Moral Rearmament 


Sir:—Your recent editorial on moral 
rearmament clearly points the way out 
of the world’s chaotic state. The recent 
calling off of war has created an atmos- 
phere in which moral rearmament can 
become a fact but we individuals will 
have to do more than hope. Lead on 
and more will follow! 
New York. F, 3. CORNELL 
~* * 


Praise for the President 

Sir:—I am the oldest man in this 
community and remember the Civil War 
and its war President, Abraham Lincoln. 
He was hated by some—more, perhaps, 
than any other President. What does 
the world think of him today? 

President Roosevelt, like Lincoln, is ac- 
cused of every thing bad. He had to act 
hurriedly in some cases and mistakes 
always follow hasty action. His heart 
is in the right place. It beats for hu- 
manity. 

Recently he accomplished more for the 
world at large than any othe~ President. 


+ He saved a World War. 


for | 
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He saved a 
million lives. He saved untold anguish 
and suffering. Incidentally, he saved 
more money than our national debt. He 
deserves full credit for his persistent ef- 
fort for humanity. 

Write his mistakes in the sand. Be 
generous, record his great achievements. 

Imond, N. Y. H. G. STILLMAN 

x * * 


“One Man Rule” 


‘Sir:—Just to know that a lead- 
ing paper is “carrying the torch” of free- 
dom against the threatened “One Man 
Rule” gives me hope. If the press had 
weakened under the N. R. A. we would 
be lost now, But that was the weak 
link in the planned control. In all coun- 
tries that is the system—monetary con- 


trol, then a controlled press and later no | 


free speech, MRS. CHARLES GILBERT. 
Fillmore, Mo. 
xe 


Money in “Circulation” 
Sir:—The letter from Geo, H. Johnson 
(The United States News, Oct. 17) calls 


for a counteracting statement just to | 


keep the record clear. 
The actual amount of money in cir- 
culation during any period of “good” 


' times has always been smaller than the 


amount in circulation during the corre- 
sponding depression. 
been pointed out. 

Anyway, the reasoning confuses cause 
and effect. .. . Because a child's cheeks 
are rosy during good health, could we 
restore good health at any time by 
rouging pale cheeks? DAVIS M. POFF. 
Tolley, N. Dak. 

x** * 


Non-Hoardable Money 


This has often 


“The Yeas and Nays” | 


Elmer F. Andrews 


“Broad Approach,” Not Bureau- 
cratic. His Program for Wage- 


Hour Law 
LMER F. Andrews took over the 
| task of administering the Wage- 
| Hour law determined not to succumb 

to what is called “the Washington 

viewpoint.” 
“That term probably is greatly 
exaggerated,” he has said, “but 
meant to imply that Government 
Officials, newspaper men and others, 
after a brief sojourn in the Capital, 
arrogate to themselves a pontifical 
and brahminesque outlook that is 
Slightly out of focus with what is 
being thought and discussed in St. 
Louis or Seattle or Rochester.” 
With applica- 
tion of minimum 
§ wages and maxi- 
mum hours now 
in the second 
week, Mr. An- 
drews finds am- 
pleinsurance 
against getting 
a wholly Wash- 
ington perspect- 
ie ive. 

Employers and 
spokesmen for 
workers from out of town await con- 
ferences all day long. About 1,800 


it 
lL i 


Elmer F. Andrews 


| The United States News 


People of the 


letters reach his office every 24 hours. + 
Telephone calls are innumerable. In 
fact, appointments have had to be 
restricted to make it possible to 
answer long-distance calls 

But even if that were not so, Mr. 
Andrews is not considered the type 
that might become pontifical. Visitors 
receive an impression that he is shy, 
almost diffident, despite the respon- 
sibility entrusted to him by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

There was no shyness when Con- 
gress finally enacted the law now 
in Mr. Andrews’ care. He had helped 
draft that law and to drum up public 
support for it, He wanted a hand 
in its administration; and did not 
hesitate to see that word of his am- 
bition would reach the White House. 

The President knew Mr. Andrews 
from the years when the two of them 
and Secretary Perkins worked to- 
gether in Albany. Mr. Roosevelt 
was Governor, Miss Perkins was In- 
dustrial Commissioner, and Mr. An- 
drews was the Deputy Industrial 
Commissioner. They discuss Wage- 
Hour problems at present in much 
the same way they distussed New 
York labor problems from 1929 to 1933. 

The approach Mr, 
shown by his words: 

“One might think that in demand- 
ing higher wages and shorter hours, 
labor was asking for more than its 
share in the goods it produces. As 
a matter of fact, labor asks nothing 


of Andrews is 


more, and the Government 
labor nothing more, than a just pro- 
portion of the wealth it has helped 
to create, Throughout years 
labor has been denied this share.” 

The labor viewpoint is his view- 
point, but not from heritage. Born 
in New York City 48 years ago, Mr. 
Andrews had the advantages of 
wealth in youth, Engineering, inter- 
rupted by air service in the war, wos 
his vocation. 

What he saw in factory, railroad 
and bridge construction turned his 
thoughts to public service. Years ago 
he became convinced that Federal 
standards for minimum wages and 
maximum hours were imperative. 

Making the new law work as it 
should strikes Mr. Andrews as “my 
most difficult job yet.” That is one 
reason, he tells friends, he enjoys his 
job, 


recent 


Carter Glass 


The Senator From Virginia: “Most 
Beloved;”” ‘Most Feared.” 


iw the end of his eightieth 
i year, Senator Carter Glass con- 
tinues to receive honors that set him 
apart. 

Two more medals have been added 
to the many symbols of recognition 
of the Virginian’s public service. 

Fellow townsmen of Lynchburg, 


Week 
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asks for ¢ Va 


hailed the Senator on Oct. 25 as 
tneir Next 

award in New York of the Roosevelt 
Medal, a tribute associated with the 


memory of “Teddy” Roosevelt. 


Addressing the 
Lynchburg 
meeting, Sena- 
tor Harry F. Byrd 
spoke of his col- 
league as “the 
most beloved 
Senator and the 
most feared 
Senator.” 
Behind those 
words lay a story 
of the unusual 
position Carter 
Glass has come to hold in public life 
A Democrat, the senior Senator from 
Virginia has been one 
| of the most consistent and unrelent- 
ing opponents of New Deal policies 


To him, the 


cltizen came the 


Senator Glass 


nevertheless 


“pump priming” and 
the unbalanced budget have been 
anathema To him, the Supreme 
Court enlargement bill represented a 
threat to democratic institutions. So 
it went, 

Yet personal relationships between 
the President and Senator Glass 
have remained friendly. Mr. Roose- 
velt once referred to him affection- 
ately as an “unreconstructed rebel.” 


These are some of the reasons why 
Lynchburgers understood what Sen- 


ator Byrd meant when he Sa 
colleague 
“He is loved b ise of h 
‘haracte! 
1 he is 


r happe 
contro 
Sena 
had sought Feder 
called this “ma 
false” statement by a 
blackguard, saturated with 
ressman who 


thrift practic 


ago, Saying 
f 


frequen 
The Senator 


every 
against s 
New Deal 
Difficult legi espe 
banking, takes most of the 
time. He is known especial] 
campaign he led in the 
1912-13 that resulted in th 
Reserve Act. In the Senate 
the Appropriations Commit 
Roosevelt, ren 
ervices as Se 
in the Wilson 
him to t 
But he 


siation, 


President 
the Senator’s 
he Treasury 
tration, wanted 
post again in 1933 

The only hint of the 
reason was given in a ren 

at he liked “to stir up th 

senate.” 

“That’s just like Carter,’ 
said. “He may be the oldes 
but at the same time he 
sounds like one of the youn 


he gets going.” 
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Sir:—Geo. H. Johnson, Port Hope, | 


Mich,, sees (The United States News, 
Oct. 17) correctly the cause of the de- 
pression in the lack of money-circula- 
tion, but his way to create a lasting 
circulation—"to spend more than we 
earn”—is absurd, leading to bankrupicy. 
The present Administration has done 
it on a large scale without success. Bor- 
rowed “spent money” has been poured 
out as loans, producing a short-living, 
rather mock-prosperity. This money 
was soon again drawn out of circula- 
tion by the growing interest ‘partly in- 
cluded in taxes) and by foreclosures. 
The only remedy is to free our money 
from the private monopoly of bankers; 
then introduce a non-hoardable money 
as proposed by Silvio Gesell and recom- 
mended by the English economist May- 
nard Keynes (under no conditions Prof. 
Irving Fisher's “scrip’!) and control the 
money circulation and the equilibrium 
between produced wares and money with 
the aid of the index-standard. Also a 
method of saving has to be established 
to afford a sound accumulation of capital 
without the present corrupt manner of 
speculation. 
Flemington, N. J. 
x ** 


The Law and Picketing 

Sir:—In The United States News, Oct. 
10, is the statement that the right to 
picket has never been regulated except 
by court rulings and police regulations. 
Nebraska has for some years had an 


ANDREW CORDIAN. | 





EW 20° CENTURY LIMITED 


More than the world’s newest train 


~—it’s a new mode of transportation! an evening of restful pleasure and a per- 
fect sleep in quiet, air-conditioned privacy 





anti-picketing law—not always enforced, 


There is a truck strike in 
In Lincoln the po- 


to be sure. 
Nebraska at present. 


lice have enforced this law and there | 
Judging | 


has been very little disorder. 
from newspaper reports, Omaha has 
made little effort to do so and things 
have been rather hot... . 


By the way, it is said that this strike 


was instigated and, to a large extent, is 
managed by persons from without the 
State. F. E. CRAIG. 
Crete, Nebr. 
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NEW YORK 


Be sure to visit America’s renowned 
“restaurants in the sky” for the best in 
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For over a generation, the “Century” has 
been known as the world’s greatest train. 
But in the course of a few short months 
the “Century” has outdone itself... has 
given you an entirely new and advanced 
mode of travel. 

Sleek, streamlined beauty that she is, the 


The First 
“Luxury Liner on Wheels!” 


NEW YORK—CHICAGO 
16 HOURS 


“Century” gives you a dinner fit for a king, 


...and brings you into New York or Chi- 
cago on the dot of nine, No jar or bump 
mars your rest, for special alloy steel springs 
and tightlock couplers cushion the fleet- 
ing miles. And with all this smooth speed 
--- your restful enjoyment is sharpened by 
knowing that you’re riding the road that 


ope 


the ‘Century’! 


holds the coveted Harriman Safety Medal. 

Your first trip on the new “Century” will 
open your eyes to what advanced rail travel 
can be, Everything is new, you'll find, 
except two things: The fare, which is un- 
changed. And the roadbed...which has 
long been the pride of the Water Level 
Route. Like thousands of other travelers, 
you'll say, “more than ever, it PAYS to ride 


SCENIC LOUNGE '.. rounded 
ond full-visioned se you con 
enjoy the scenic splendor of 
the Woter Leve! Route! Leather 
settees foce the windows! 


nner pO 


Leave New York . . 6:00 P.M. 
« « 9:00 AM, 
4:00 P.M. 
9:00 A.M, 


dining, dancing and entertainment. 
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THE FORMAL 


Rainbow Room 


One of New York's smartest dinner and supper 
rooms. Always featuring a famous orchestra, com- 
plete show of brilliant stars and superb cuisine. 


Arrive Chicago . 


leave Chicago . . 
Arrive New York. . . 


VEW YORK CENTRAL 


NEW YORKS 
CENTRAL) 
\ SYSTEM / 


Sa 


THE INFORMAL A ROOMETTE ... Rest ond read in daytime privacy 
«. Ot night, @ private bedroom . . . Clothes closet; 


R ! b ll i ‘4 = 4 ‘. 3 ay P ; se , » ey complete toilet. Costs the same as a regular section. 
ainbow Gri ee ie ete ai ae | secant 
A very popular dinner and supper room. A well ne ‘ io ty ss me 3 


known orchestra, a complete show and an ex- 
cellent cuisine are featured the year ‘round. 


* 
On the esth floor of the 
famous R.C. A. Building 


oe Nt ORR pO nnn nbebOOt 


THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE ..- YOU CAN SLEEP 


BAR LOUNGE CAR... Like the”eecktol! 
founge of o fashionable hotel. Specious, rest- 


CAFE CENTURY .. . like o smart restou- 
tant! It even hos semi-private dining al- 
soves, Food by famous Century chefs. 
~ 
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THIRD TERM FOR PRESIDENTS? ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST 


+ on how much has been given away * 
in return for favors received. But 

















Raymond Moley Says “No’ 


Rexford G. Tugwell Says ‘Yes’ | 


@ Eight Years Are Too Short for Reform Policies 
Q Change Would End ‘‘Inertia”’ of the Senate 
@ Times Change; Tradition Should Likewise 


’HETHER Presidents of the United * cwn, have 


States ought, under any circum- 
stances, to be given a third term is 
not, it seems to me, a matter of prin- 
ciple, but rather one of those ex- 
pedient questions which we learn the 
answers to after long experience 

And as yet there has been no ex- 
perience. Lacking this there is a 
good deal of loose talk about “tradi- 
tion.” I don’t know exactly what 
makes a tradition; but I feel certain 
that traditions are not imposed on a 
people! 

And opposition to a third term in 
the present case is, I am convinced, 
special pleading on the part of those 
who are interested to prevent a par- 
ticular man from continuing in office. 
It is not a sentiment which the 
American people especially cherish. 


It is sheer accident that no Presi- | 


dent in our history has yet had a 


third term; several have been will- | 


ing: and in no instance can it hon- 
estly be contended that a candidate 
for the office has failed because that 
issue was raised against him. 

During the first few years of our 
history we were not too far removed 
from monarchy, and Washington’s 
famous refusal to serve longer fol- 
lowed the actual suggestion that he 
might become king. 


Deems Washington’s 
Stand Not Applicable 


But since then there has been 
nothing remotely similar. And as 
for the more recent intimations of 
d:ctatorship, no one, so far as I know, 
has suggested such a thing who 
wants it; it comes from those who 
hope to build a bogy out of it. 

But there can be other kinds of 
dictatorships. For instance, the cur- 
rent “little group of willful men” who 
control the Senate frequently ma- 
reuver themselves into a position of 
dominance. But their authority in 
politics is never given an ugly name 
—at least by the reactionaries, who, 
in this case, would be doing the 
name-calling. 

On the whole, the contention that 
we have a traditional repugnance to 
third terms is something which all 
true Democrats ought to examine be- 
fore accepting. 

It is my own belief that “moral” 
opposition to a third term comes al- 
most wholly from those who think 
that Government, and especially the 
Executive Branch, ought to be kept 
weak. 

There used to be a good deal of 
such sentiment growing out of the 
long struggle for personal liberty. 
We were still close to that struggle 
in 1789. Some of our Constitution 
makers were, in fact, more concerned 
with guarding individuals against the 
State than they were with making 
the State effective in its control over 
individuals. It was better they felt, 
that nothing should be done than 
tnat the rights of citizens should be 
invaded. 

And although these precious rights 
have since been tortured, sometimes 
into liberties for corporations and for 
men of great property, the appeal is 
still made in the old terms just as 
though no change in industry and 
finance had taken place through all 
these years. 

Those who, 


for reasons of their 








The only distinctly foreign land that 
can be visited from the United States 
without an ocean crossing is Mexico, 
ideal winter vacationland. The Sunshine 
Special, America’s premier internation- 
al train, provides daily through service 
between St. Louis and Mexico City 


For complete information see your near- 


est Missouri Pacific Lines representative 
or erite — 


P. J. NEFF 
Chief Traffic 
Officer 
160) Missouri 
Pacific Bidg. 

St. Louis, Me. 
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wanted Government 
weak have made common cause with 
because they knew how 
and to manipulate Gov- 
was, did not want to 


tnose who 
to control 
ernment as it 
see the balance upset. 

Only very gradually did the de- 
mand for action become more im- 
portant than that for inaction. And 
even then it was confined largely to 
certain disadvantaged groups, These 
came to see that if the national Gov- 
ernment did not do some jobs for 
them they would not be done at all 
Corporations exploited their public 
freely when the State was paralyzed. 
But any benefits for the masses de- 


REXFORD G. TUGWELL 





pended on vigorous Government ac- 
tion. 

These groups have become so large 
and so insistent that ways have had 
to be found to meet their demands. 
Somewhere some force had to be dis- 
covered which could move the vast 
engine of Federal power off center 
and start it working for the general 
good. 

This force had to oppose itself to 
the inertia written into the Constitu- 
tion itself which had come to benefit 
private privilege rather than public 
good. Inertia was guarded by our 
famous system of checks and bal- 
ences—a system almost, but not 
quite, in complete adjustment. A 


Government of executive, legislative | 
aid judicial departments, carefully | 


separated and pitted against each 
other, prevented action often enough. 
A bicameral legislature, which in- 
volved a Senate elected for a 


tion, went even further to 


Sterility. 


Senate vs. Executive: 
What Years Brought Forth 


But human institutions are seldom 
perfect. When the forefathers gave 
the Senate certain executive func- 
tions, such as the power to confirm 
nominations and to ratify treaties, 
they gave it a slight advantage 
which, coupled with its local affilia- 
tions, it was bound to pursue with an 


energy proportioned to the weight of 


the interests it served. 


Its aggressiveness in defense of in- | 
ertia was, of course, aimed at the | 


Executive. 

For the Constitution makers had 
not foreseen the growth of political 
parties, and when they developed 
the President naturally assumed 
leadership of the one in power. This 
gave him a touch with the people 
which was more direct and more re- 
sponsive than existed in any other 
part of the Government. 

The President, in fact, became the 
people’s champion, Also he had a 
certain advantage, for, if the Senate 
had executive powers, the President 
had some legislative ones; he could 
recommend the legislation which the 
people had demanded of his party 


and he could veto that which he did 
| not feel to be in their interest. 


There thus grew up a continuing 


| conflict between President and Sen- 


ate which has risen to dramatic cli- 


| maxes many times in our history— 


the President, driven by his duties of 
leadership, seeking to enhance Fed- 
eral control over economic forces; 
the Senate, restrained by ties with 
local interests whose privileges were 
in jeopardy, and with only weak re- 
sponsibility to party or to people, 
seeking to check the Executive and 
to hamper his efforts. 

Efforts to reform our upper house 
have not succeeded. At about the 
same time in history the attempt 
was made here and in Great Britain 
—succeeded there—and the House 
tf Lords is now reduced to becoming 
impotent. It wasted itself here on an 
amendment providing for direct elec- 
tion, but no change was made in 
the Senate’s powers, and no reform 


long | 
term and with equal representation | 
ior States regardless of their popula- 
insure 


to be ¢ mains immovable, powerful and by 


nature committed to inaction 

consequence, have 
often been more conspicuous for 
frustration than for achievement. 
On the one hand, because of party 
leadership and of responsibility to 
the electorate, they have moved in 
a constant glare of accountability. 
In a 
as time has passed, less important 
as executives and more so as pushers 
of legislation. As such, and because 
of the daily and hourly reminders 
flooding in upon them of people's ex- 
pectations, they have sought to cir- 
cumvent checks and upset balances. 
They have frantically groped for 
leverage to move the Senate. 


Presidents, in 


Struggles of Presidents 

And Upper Legislators 

Time and again they have been 
checked. 
little compulsion to act. It is 96 
persons, not one; and among 96 re- 
sponsibility can be shifted about un- 
tii it is lost to sight. On the days 
of crucial voting it is easy to be ill 
or to be away on pressing business. 
And it is an old art to ruin bills by 
innocent amendments. There are a 
thousand nasty ways of repulsing 
Presidents who push too hard. This 
urgent need of the Executive and re- 
sistance of the Senate have, between 
them, led to a species of trading by 
which a strange Senate control over 
administrative departments has been 
gained in exchange for some measure 
of that cooperation which the Execu- 
tive has so desperately reached for. 

The vast number of appointments, 
the disposal of privileges and im- 
munities, which any new President 


| 
real sense they have become, | 


normally inertia wins. 
If the President fails to convince 
the people that he is working in their 


interest or that he is effective at it, | 


they may not even give him a second 


term, much less a third but if he is | 


successful in either, and especially if 
he attracts general approval by his 
efforts, he is returned to office in 
spite of Senate opposition—and the 
cuel goes on. 


Second Term Styled 


Often a Stalemate 


at the beginning 
of the second term—that the worst 
estrangement comes. It is a life- 
and-death struggle this time. For 
ty now, although the President knows 
how strong his opposition is, he feels 
that the people are with him. And 
ne makes an even more determined 
attempt to put into action the pro- 
gram to which he is pledged. 

But the opposition is in a more 
strategic position than before. since 
it has less to gain from yielding. He 


It is at this time 


| has allocated most of the jobs at his 


disposal, for instance, and so has not 
that means to persuade affection. 


Furthermore, he now finds that he | 
heads a branch of Government which | 


| he can direct only nominally because 


For the Senate has felt | 


its personnel owes allegiance to 
his adversaries. Administrative dis- 
loyalty begins to disrupt the conduct 
even of ordinary business, and 
scandalous inefficiency becomes a 
rea! danger. 

Second terms, for the greater part, 
are stalemates Little is done, that 
is, in the way of legislation. After 
a time, of course, the worst political 
appointees are somehow got rid of; 
the President and his Cabinet, hav- 
ing turned from their legislative 
functions in despair, attempt to 
purge and repair the executive 
agencies already in existence. 

On the whole this condition 
stalemate, and of Executive preoccu- 
pation with administration, is one 
which suits the reactionary. He is 
prospering as things are, He wants 


nothing changed. And the Senate is , 





Rexford Guy Tugwell and Raymond Moley both gave up 
professorships at Columbia University to play important 
roles in the early recovery drama enacted by the Administra- 
tion in the spring of 1933 following the bank holiday. 

Therefore special interest attaches to their views ex- 
pressed in a debate, Oct. 25, before the New York Herald- 
Tribune annual Forum on Current Problems. 

Mr. Tugwell, as head of the agency now known as the 
Farm Security Administration, which was set up to eliminate 
America’s worst “rural slums” and to rehabilitate distressed 


mission. 


versity. 


with in full text. 





farm areas all over the country, continued his work with the 
Administration until the beginning of President Roosevelt's 
second term, when he resigned to go into private business. 
He now is chairman of the New York City Planning Com- 


Mr. Moley, as Assistant Secretary of State, concentrated 
most of his governmental activity in the first part of the 
present Administration. He resigned to go into the field of 
magazine editing and returned to his post at Columbia Uni- 


The two addresses, giving the pros and cons on an issue 
which has aroused nation-wide interest, are presented here- 








possessed, were greedily eyed by Sen- + piaying his game satisfactorily, thus 


ators who knew the strength of their 
positions. In the end they usually 
got enough of them to tie the Execu- 


tive pretty tight to their policy of 


inaction. 


A President’s Position 
In His Initial Term 


We see, then, that a kind of cycle 
develops. Presidents are busy, dur- 
‘ng their first term, getting into leg- 
islation what they can of promises 
made during the campaign. They 
miay have some help from friendly 
Senators, but of these only a one- 
third are elected at the same time. 
And of this one-third a certain num- 
ver belongs to other parties, and 
others to different factions of the 
Same party. 
aiong “on the party leader’s coat- 
tails,” as we say, bowing before his 
temporary popularity but determined 
“o bring it to an early end, and feel- 
ing independent because their term 
is longer anyway than his. 

But the President must trade with 
all of them who can be got to go 
along at all. He puts in pawn the 
jebs at his disposal; his chief politi- 
‘al lieutenant—perhaps from a cab- 
inet post—may go further than he 
in granting privileges. By these 
means a certain progress is made. 
But it is costly, and at the end, the 


Still others have gone | 


President is usually a sadder and a | 


wiser man. The Senate is com- 


of its rules has taken place, It re- / placent to a degree which depends 


| 


fulfilling the function which he had 
anticipated for it. 


Why Progressives Urge 
Possible Third Term 


The Executive at the end of this 
time, may well be in a mood to fight, 
to go to the people and tell them the 
truth about their “so-called repre- 
sentatives.” If he is a real man, ahd 
it his energies have not been ex- 
hausted by struggle, he will want to 
tear up the earth this time in the 
effort to do those things which he 
fas become more and more convinced 
that the people want. This is, I be- 
lieve, 
support among progressives and op- 
position among reactionaries. 

Eight years is not long for a reform 
government to complete itself. It 
may easily take more than that. If 
reactionaries can stop it before com- 
pletion they will bless their luck, but 
vrogressives are committed to the 
full cycle of reconstruction. 

No superstition can blind them to 
this urgent need. Their purpose may 
well require the continuance of that 
certain man. If it does, he will have 
to serve, and the third term bogey 
will need to be laid away and for- 
gutten. 

‘(Full text of address delivered 
by Rexford Guy Tugwell before 
the New York Herald-Tribune’s 
Forum on Current Problems, 
Oct. 25.) 


of | 


desire power are.. 


the reason third terms find | 


q A Check On “Thirst for Power’’ Is Imperative 


@ Tradition Considered as Vital as Constitution 


@ Danger of Personal Government to Democracy 


the Constitutional Convention if you 


in Stinging terms, when he was told 


7. discussion between my friend * third term. But read the debates of ¢ the classic answer to it by replying 


Rex—Mr. Tugwell—and myself is 
purely academic. 

Here we are —- two middle-aged 
academicians, living iike Cincinnatus, 
in retirement after the vicissitudes 
of political warfare, looking back 
upon what we read, what we have 
heard and what we have seen. We 
are not talking about any President 
in particular. If anything I say sug- 


gests, by any mischance, that I am | 


referring to any living person or any 
immediate set of circumstances, my 
only answer is “honi soit qui mal y 


pense.” We are interested, both ol 


us I think, in the eternal process of | 


social evolution, in the formulation 
and the preservation of those rules 
of action which transcend the inter- 


est of any individual, however highly | 


we regard him, 
Fourth of July orators have been 
making tiresome and usually irrele- 


vant references to the wisdom of the | 
Founding Fathers for so many years 


now that a cynical generation is in- 
clined to clap its hands over its ears 


whenever these gentlemen are men- | 
tioned. But if recent events through- | 


out the world have taught us any- 
thing, it is the reality, the freshness, 
the immediate pertinence of the cen- 
tral problem with which 
wrestled—the problem of safeguard- 
ing individuals and minorities against 
tyranny—the problem of restraining 
power. 

The Problem One of 
Restraining Power 
go for great periods of time 
thinking that we have solved that 
problem. And then suddenly we are 
brought up short by the realization 
that the problem will never be set- 
tled in an absolute sense so long as 
there are men in the world. 

For, as Bertrand Russell says in 
his magnificent study of power, the 
desire for power is the chief of man’s 
desires. More than that, and I am 
quoting Mr. Russell, “those who most 
those most likely 
to acquire it. ... Those whose love 
of power is not strong are unlikely 
to have much influence on the course 
of events. The men who cause social 
changes are ... men who strongly 
desire to do so.” 

Russell tells us nothing new when 
he says this. 


We 


Thirst for Power: 
The Original Sin 

Even the most casual observation 
of human beings in possession of 
power reveals that the thirst for 
power is the original sin of rulers. It 
grows by what it feeds upon, dulling 
the perceptions, clouding the vision 
and leading victims away from the 
contact with reality which is the very 
essence of democracy. There is an 
impatience of restraint, an intoler- 
ance of opposition, a conviction of 
personal rectitude that leads uner- 
ringly to the suppression of opposi- 
tion. It imprisons its victim in the 
chill isolation of a self-created aura 
of intellectual infallibility. 

In the face of these certain human 
traits a mere disclaimer of a desire 
to possess increasing power is not 
enough. The only disclaimer that de- 
serves credence is renunciation. 

Of course, no one honestly admits 
in himself a love of power. Even the 
most hardened cynics in the history 


| of the world have acquired sets of 


beliefs to justify their activities to 
themselves. And few there have been 
who have been able to see through 
the pretensions and rationalization 
which veil the naked impulse. 

We do not like to believe that we 


are subservient or lazy or incompe- | 


tent when we put blind trust in a 
leader. We speak of his wisdom, his 
righteousness, his devotion to our 
cause and the need, in return for our 
loyalty to him. 

Unless we realize these things we 
can have no understanding of the 


meaning of the Constitution and the 


customs that have grown up about 
it. That body of law was specifically 


designed for the purpose of holding | 


in check the desire for power on the 
part of any man or group of men. 
And the traditions that have grown 
up around it—the tradition of the 
right of the Supreme Court to review 
acts of Congress, the tradition that 
prohibits tampering with the inde- 
pendence of either the legislative, 
executive or judicial arms of the gov- 
ernment, the tradition that no Presi- 
dent shall serve more than eight 
years—sprang from the same bitter 
awareness that power is dangerous 
and that its exercise must be hedged 
about with safeguards. 

It is true that the Constitution 


contains no prohibition against a/ excuses. 


they | 


doubt the acuteness of the fear that 
Presidents might seek to perpetuate 
themselves in office. 

And so Washington declined to 
stand for a third term, and declined 
knowing perfectly well the estimate 
the public would place upon his 
action. 

And Jefferson not only frankly rec- 
ognized and accepted Washington’s 
declination of a third term as a 
binding tradition but explained care- 
fully what he was doing. 

Writing in 1805, he said: “General 
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Washington set the example of vol- 
untary retirement after eight years. 
I shall follow it, and a few more 
precedents will oppose the obstacle of 
habit to any one after a while who 
shall endeavor to extend his term.” 

Make no mistake about it, Jefferson 
was not unmoved by the desire to 
extend the influence of his principles. 
He believed in them profoundly and 
viewed with deep. satisfaction the 
succession of Madison, who was 
pledged to carry them out. But a 
Jefferson could suffer the presence 
of a Madison. He was sufficiently 
great-spirited, in fact, to welcome it, 
knowing how vast a difference there 
is between the perpetuation of ideas 
and the perpetuation of power. 

So for 140 years that precedent 
has stood. It has stood despite the 
fact that few Presidents ever leave 


the high office they have held with- 


out a sense of regret. 
Tradition as Vital 
As the Constitution 


But I do not want to argue like a 
lawyer from precedent to precedent 
and from quotation to quotation. The 
fact of the matter is that regardless 
of the hows and whys of the tradi- 
tion the tradition exists—as rugged 
and vital as the living word of the 
Constitution itself. 

Dr. George Gallup’s conscientious 
and unbiased poll has, on a number 
of occasions, asked the people for 
their opinion on this subject. In July, 
1937, to the question “Do you favor 
a third term for the President?” only 
37 per cent replied in the affirma- 
tive. In January, 1938, the same 
question was asked and the number 
who favored a third term had sunk 
to 33 per cent. In June, the number 
had dropped to 30 per cent. 

The two-term custom is no moss- 
covered fetish. It is still what pe- 
dants call “the sense” of the people. 
It is alive and kicking. It is vaiid and 
binding. It can defeat those who 
might challenge it, just as it de- 
feated those who dared to challenge 
it in the past. 


Lesson Taught in 
The Days of Grant 


For, of course, there have been 
those who did challenge it. 

The circumstances that surrounded 
these attempts are important here. 
As I have examined them, I have 
found only two kinds of argument 
to justify efforts to smash the two- 
term tradition. 

The first came from “practical” 
men—men who desired to keep their 
friends and themselves in office. For 
instance, it was Cameron of Penn- 
sylvania and Conkling of New York— 
hardly figures in which democrats. 
democrats with a small “d, could 
take pride—who were behind the 
drive to give President Grant a third 
term. Officeholders, party workers, 
men who desired to feather their own 
nests, or continue to do so, always 
want to perpetuate themse!ves in 
office. 

They justify themselves generally 
by saying that the renomination of 
the President is the only way 
unify the party. But it goes without 


saying that this is the flimsiest of | 


Washington himself gave 


to | 


his cuty to keep the 
Federalists united. “What consola- 
tion,” said he, “what safety should 
I find in the support which depends 
upon caprice?” 


that it was 


The Argument Made 


By “‘Reform” Proponents 


If the arguments of jobholders 
were the only ones which ever threat- 
ened the two-term tradition there 
should never be any reason for great 
concern. The public could be coun- 
ted upon to realize that the job- 
holders had as little to do with prin- 
ciple as the birds in the early morn- 
ing have to do with the rising of the 
sun. 

But there has always been a second 
line of argument—advanced by peo- 
ple with the best intentions in the 
world, with unimpeachable ideals and 
with an acute sense of the need for 
making an imperfect world more 
nearly approach an ideal of their 
own. 

These people insist that it takes a 
long time to establish and organize 
a series of reforms, that their main- 
tenance and perfection require that 
they be firmly imbedded in the insti- 
tutions of the country and in the 
habits of mind of the people of the 
country. For this reason, they say, 
the regime that brought these policies 
into being should be continued. 

Washington’s answer still rings the 
bell, as it always has. What is the 
principle if it stands or falls by a 
Single man? What is an ideal if it 
must depend upon the existence of 
a personality? 

It has never been hard to see that 
those idealists who argue in this 
fashion—who insist that the two- 
year term tradition is simply a shib- 
boleth that bars the way of progress 
—are really arguing for the creation 
of a tradition of their own. 

They are glib in deprecating the 
importance of the tradition because 
they believe they are solidifying poli- 
cies that are “good”—a tradition that 
is “good.” They are not aware that 
they have stumbled into that most 
ancient of fallacies—the ‘good” 
tradition is “my” tradition, the “fool- 
ish” tradition is the other fellow’s 
tradition. 


The Great Danger in 
Personal Government 

I have always believed that a car- 
dinal principle of the liberal mind 
is a disbelief in the idea of personal 
government. I cannot believe that we 
can achieve the enthronement of rea- 
son or justice in civilization by seek- 
ing to exalt a symbol of these virtues. 
The most dangerous dictators in his- 
tory have at one time or another in 
their career been represented as sym- 
bols of something sound and whole- 
some and enlightened. We destroy 
the validity of our own belief in ideas 
when we exalt individuals over prin- 
ciples. 

Progressivism did not begin in 
1802 or in 1829 or in 1912 or in 1933. 
And progressivism will not die in 
1941 or in 1961. The glory of social 
progress is that it has always been 
able and always will be able to call 
to its service an inexhaustible suc- 
cession of enlightened men and 
women, 

To fail to recognize this is to mani- 
fest a lack of faith in progress itself. 
And only those who lack such faith 
can hesitate to permit a progressive 
regime to move resolutely away from 
Shore and to expose its Stout side 
to the buffeting of time and circum- 
stance. 


Cites the Words of 
President Roosevelt 


And finally, I offer in evidence the 
words of the Democratic candidate in 
1932 on this point. In New York. on 
November 3, 1932, he said: 

a I have, I believe, avoided 
the delusion that this is a campaign 
of persons or personalities. To in- 
dulge in such a fantastic idea of my 
own individual importance would be 
to betray the common hope and the 
common cause that has brought us 
all together. . A great man left 
a watchword we can well re- 
peat: no indispensable 
Man.’” 

There are, however, to paraphrase 
the rest of his remarks. only “in- 
dispensable principles without which 
government cannot serve its pur- 
pose.” 

‘Full text of address delivered 
by Raymond Moley before the 
New York Herald-Tribune’s 
Forum on Current Problems, 
Oct. 25.) 
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TWO PRESIDENTS DISCUSS U. S$. POLICY TOWARD WAR 


Former President Hoover Says: 


GQ “There is little likelihood of territorial encroachment 


on the Western hemisphere.” 


“Before we expand the burden of military expendi- 
tures we should be told frankly what dangers have so 


increased that warrant it.” 


America is full of “war talk.” 


There is no immediate prospect of war in Europe. 


*‘War is more remote” 


IHE European crisis of the 

year has raised a multitude of 
discordant voices and great alarms 
in America. It has left the air full 
of war talk. 

These voices cry “Democracy in 
peril from dictators,” “Americans 
must join other democracies in de- 
fense of liberty,” “Americans will in- 
evitably be drawn in, 
agreement a world disaster,” ‘“Dic- 
tators will penetrate South Amer- 
ica,” “Quarantine dictators,” “In- 
crease navy,” and more. 

We should strip some of the emo- 
tion and trappings off this situation 
and appraise it frankly from an 
American point of view. We snould 
appraise it in the light of the situa- 
tion today and not that of years 
ago or sixty days ago. Any appraisal 
requires blunt statement. And 
twenty minutes permits but reference 
to the high spots. 

Certainly the world is living dan- 
gerously. Some months ago on re- 
turn from Europe I stated that I did 
not believe general war was in im- 
mediate prospect. And I may say it 
once the settlements since have dis- 
tinctly pushed it farther away 

Truly force and might have been 
rising in the world. Their present 
form of ideologic despotisms are not 
alone impregnated with militarism 
but with brutality 

Why have these forces returned to 
the world? They have been brought 
by old-age fears, hates, blunders of 
peace, undying imperialism and a 
dozen other evils. We at times, how- 
ever, superficially attribute this to 
the spread of perverse ideas or the 
rise of a man on horseback. Thai 
is part of it, but the horse was the 
impoverishment of peoples by the 
last, war. 

The first question before us is 
whether the philosophies of Com- 
munism, Fascism and liberalism can 
live together on the same earth. 

Militaristic, totalitarian philosophy 
is not new in the world. Mechaniza- 
tion has changed its details; 
same old system of personal power. 

The democratic nations have al- 
ways had to live with such bed-fel- 
lows. The first conclusion we can 
reach is that democracies must rec- 
oncile themselves to the fact that na- 
tions of that sort are going to con- 
tinue to exist. Obviously if the world 
is to have peace there must be peace 


it is the 


between the totalitarian governments , 


and the democracies. 


Preservation of Peace: 
Two Main Problems 


The maintenance of peace between 
them has two aspects: 

The first is a conflict of ideologies. 
The ascendancy of totalitarian ideas 
has been marked by an era of un- 
paralleled persecution of minorities 
and defamation of free men. These 
ac‘ions create deep emotions of sym- 
pathy, of impatient resentment and 
of fear in the democracies. Despite 
this, America has always stood and 
must stand for the right of peoples 
to adopt any form of government 
they like in working out their own 
destinies. 

The alternative is wars between 
government faiths or ideologies. That 
can repeat all the hideous results 
of religious wars of the Middle Ages. 
In any event modern war sows only 
the dragon's teeth of world impover 
ishment, from which despotisms 
spring. 

The second aspect of these dictator 
governments is their external 
gressiveness. We need no more evi- 
dence of the aggressive character of 
these ideologies than the daily ex- 
posure of Commv*ism, Nazism or 
Fascism in our own country. But the 
aggressive attitude of the Fascist 
governments has another impulse. 
The German, Italian and Japanese 
governments are under great pres- 
sure to find appeasement to their 
people from shortages of food and 
materials and from drastic stand- 
ards of living. 


ag- 


Question for America: 
Our Safety Threatened 


The questions we Americans have 
to consider are: 

First, do these totalitarian govern- 
ments threaten our safety? 

And this atestion divides 
into three segments. Are the forces 
for war today greater than the forces 
for peace between the totalitarian 
governments and the western de- 
mocracies of Europe? Even if they 
do come to conflict is there sufficient 
reason why we should join in a war? 


itself 


last + 


” “Munich | 


since the Munich settlement. 


Do they threaten directly the West- 
crn Hemisphere? 

The answers involve calculating 
the weights of indeterminate forces. 
But we must calculate if we afe to 
have a chart. 

In discussing questions of purely 
European relations American 
travels upon difficult ground. I have 
no taste for Americans to advise on 
the policies of other nations. But in 
view of the appeals of European 
democratic statesmen to us we must 
look at their situation for a moment. 

The realities of the situation indi- 


anv 


| cate that the despotisms can gain no 
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substantial economic relief by war on 
ine western democracies or by terri- 
torial acquisitions More- 
over, there is little hope of such eco- 
nomic relief for them through over- 
seas trade in the present demoralized 
world. 


overseas 


State of the 


March to the East: 
What It Portends 


There are, however, such oppor- 
expan- 
sion in eastern Europe. It is prob- 
able that their faces are directed to 
the east—not to the west. It is prob- 
able that their objectives in this di- 
rection for the present are economic 
and not territorial. Certainly it is 
my belief that neither Germany nor 
the other Fascist states wants war 
with the western democracies unless 
these democracies interfere with 
their spread eastward. 


tunities for their economic 


The changed situation in Czecho- 
Slovakia has to do not alone with 
Sudeten Germans but with removal 
of impediments to this eastward 
movement. Nor can I mention Czech- 
os!ovakia without that emotion which 
arises to a heroic people and to a 
heroic world figure—President Benes. 

There is a further weight in this 
balance toward peace with the de- 
mocracies. That is the increase of 
defensive armament in the western 
European democracies. Even if the 
totalitarian nations are aggressive 
under great economic or imperialistic 
pressures they will move on lines of 
least resistance and that will not be 
westward. The western European 
democracies can defend themselves 
from direct attack. 


Forces That Give Hope 
For Peace in Europe 
There are other weights for peace 
in western Europe. The land forti- 
fications for defense have increased 
in power faster than offensive land 
weapons. If fighting were limited to 
the ground today it is my belief that 
this ratio amounts to near stalemate, 
And the shift of war to the air has 

profoundly affected war thinking. 

The brunt of air war will fall upon 
civilians They are no longer re- 
mote from the battlefields. It has 
a sobering effect upon popular emo- 
tions in all countries, including total- 
itarian states. In this last crisis we 
heard no drums and fifes, no songs of 
glory. Emotional pressure for war has 
been distinctly muffled. 

There are other hopes for building 
of peace in Europe. With imminent 
dangeys removed, economic life 
should improve and by that very fact 
reduce some of the pressures. 

And in all these forces of peace 
in Europe there is one of superlative 
value. The democratic statesmen of 
Europe are determined to give the 
healing processes of peace a chance. 

Whatever the criticisms of their 
Munich agreement may be, we can at 
least conclude that some immediate 
strains have been appeased, and war 
is more remote. It for the present 
lessens our American dangers 

The further question is whether if 


war between the «¢ 
democracies and 
sufficient 


tnere should be 
western European 
the despotisms there is 
reason why we should join 
There are four 
should not do so. 
First. The call to join is based 
upon the preservation of personal 
liberty in the world. Free economic 
life is not built for war. Any major 
war means that our country must 


reasons why we 





it is seldom that a Presi- 
dent and his predecessor in 
office hold a debate on a 
topic of vital national im- 


portance. 

Yet that, in substance, is 
what happened on Oct. 26 
when President Roosevelt 
and former — President 
Hoover both spoke to the 
New York Herald-Tribune 
Forum on Current Problems. 

They set forth opposing 
viewpoints on foreign policy 
and national defense that 
will receive much attention 








in and out of Congress in 
the months to come. 

For their bearing on fu- 
ture American policy The 
United States News pre- 
sents on this page these 
two addresses in full text. 





be mobilized into practically a Fas- 
cist government It will be so 
ganized. It went some distance in 
the last great war, although we did 
not use those terms. It would have 
gone much farther if the war had 
extended longer. The lowered vital- 
ity of free enterprise and the néces- 
to subordinate our enormously 
increased peace-time national 
both enter into the improbability of 
after-war demobilization of further 
centralized economic power. 


or- 


sity 


debt 


have us go into 
war to save liberty might 
tle thought to the preponderant 
chances that we would come out of 
such a struggle with personal liberty 
restricted for generations. Moreover, 
it is even less likely that the Eu- 
ropean democracies would emerge as 
democracies. 

If European war should take place 
between liberal and_ totalitarian 


Those who would 


give a lit 


President Roosevelt Says: 


© We will protect the right of the Western hemisphere 


to “work out its own interrelated salvation.” 


An armament race is “absurd” but we cannot disarm 


while other nations 


‘arm to the teeth.” 


“Peace by fear” is not enduring. 


“There can be no peace” under a reign of force, or if 


the threat of war is used as an instrument of national 


policy. 


N° one who lived through the grave ¢ neighbor 


hours of last month can doubt 
the longing of most of the peoples of 
the world for an enduring peace. Our 
business now is to utilize the desire 
for peace to build principles which 
are the only basis of permanent 
peace 

It is becoming increasingly clear 
that peace by fear has no higher or 
more enduring quality than peace 
by the sword. 

There can be no peace if the reign 
of law is to be replaced by a recur- 
rent santification of sheer force 

There can be no peace if national 
policy adopts as a deliberate instru- 
ment the dispersion all over the world 
of millions of helpless and perse- 
cuted wanderers with no place to lay 
their heads 

There can be no peace if humble 
men and women are not free to think 
their own thoughts, to express their 
own feelings, to worship God. 


America Demands 
A Rule of Reason 


There can be no peace if economic 
resources that ought to be devoted 
to social and economic reconstruction 
are to be diverted to an intensified 
competition in armaments which 
will merely heighten the suspicions 
and fears and threaten the economic 
prosperity of each and every nation 

At no time in modern history has 
the responsibiltiy which upon 
government been more obvious or 
more profound. 


rests 


I speak for a United States which 
has no interest in was We 
nothing save good relations with our 
neighbors; and we recognize that the 
world today has become our neighi- 
bor 

But in 


covel 


the principle of the good 


countries the only hope for democ- 
racy is for us to stay out of it and 
keep the lamp of liberty alight in the 
world 

Second second 
staying the futility of Amer- 
ican intervention in Europe. We can 
make war, but we do not and can not 
make the peace in Europe. 

Our people do not have the knowl- 


The reason for 


out is 


[Continued on Page 11.] 


fundamental re- 
ciprocal are involved 
There must be a deliberate and con- 
will that such political 
changes as changing needs require 
Shall be made peacefully. 


certain 


obligations 


scious 


That means a due regard for the 
Sanctity of treaties. It means delib- 
erate avoidance of policies which 
arouse fear and distress. It means 
the self-restraint to refuse strident 


Wide World 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 





ambitions which are sure*to breed 


insecurity and intolerance and 


thereby weaken the prospect of that 


economic and moral recovery the 
world so sadly needs. 
You cannot organize 
around the core of militarism and al 
the Same time expect reason 


trol human destinies, 


civilization 


to con- 


Race in Armaments 


Is Styled Absurd 


For more than twelve years the 
United States 
disarmament 

consistently 


has been = steadily 
seeking 

Yet we have 
that neither we, 
will accept disarmament while neigh- 
bor arm to the teeth. If 
there is not general disarmament we 
ourselves must continue to arm. It 


is a step we do not like to take, and 


pointed 


out nor any nation, 


nations 


> — iain — 
de not wish to take. But, until there 
is general abandonment of 
pable of aggression, ordinary rules 
ational prudence and common 
we be prepared 
We still insist that an armament 
race among nations is absurd unless 
territories or new controls 
We are entitled, I think, to 
greater reassurance than can he 
given by words: the kind of proot 
which can be given, for example, by 
actual discussions, leading to actual 
disarmament. Not otherwise can we 
be relieved of necessity of in- 
creasing our own military and naval 
establishment. For while we refuse 
to accept as a permanent necessity 
the idea of force, and reject it 
an ideal of life, we must be prepared 
to meet with success any application 
of force against us. 


weapons 
yore 


nse require that 


new are 


coveted. 


the 


as 


American Ideals: 
Purpose to Guard Them 

We in the United States do 
seek to impose on any other people 
either our way of life or our internal 
form of Government. But we are de- 
termined to maintain and protect 
that way of life and that form of 
government for ourselves. And we 
are determined to use every endeavor 
in order that the Western Hemi- 
sphere may work out its own interre- 
lated salvation in the light of its 
own interrelated experience. 
And we affirm our faith 
whatever choice of way of 


nov 


that, 


of war. The impact of such a dis- 
aster cannot be confined. It re- 
leases a flood tide of evil emotions 
fatal to civilized living. That state- 
ment applies not to the Western 
Hemisphere alone but to the whole 
of Europe and Asia and Africa and 
the islands of the sea. 


Faith of American 
People in Democracy 

In all that I have said to you I have 
reaffirmed the faith of the American 
people in democracy. The way of 
democracy is free discussion—as ex- 
emplified by the objectives of the 
forum to which I am speaking. Free 
discussion is most greatly useful 
when it is restrained and relates to 
facts It is not useful to suggest 
either to the American people or to 
the people of other nations that 
the American Government, poli- 
its practices and its servants are 
actuated by motives of dishonor or 
corruption. To do so is, of 
Sity, an attack on the American sys- 
tem of constitutional representative 
government itself 

Let us work with greater unity for 
peace among the nations of the 
world, for restraint, for negotiation 
and for community of effort. Let us 
work for the same ideals within out 


its 


cies, 


neces- 


life a | 
people makes, that choice must not | 
threaten the world with the disaster | 


own borders in our relations with 
each other, so that we may, if the 
test ever comes, have that unity of 
will with which alone a democracy 
can successfully meet its enemies. 
Full text of address broadcast 


Oct. 26 from the White House.) 
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You'll find smokers 
everywhere keeping Chester- 
fields with them all day long. 
They add to your pleasure when 
you’re on the job and when you 


take a night off. 


It takes good things to make a good 
product. That’s why we use the best 
ingredients a cigarette can have 
—mild ripe tobaccos and pure 
cigarette paper—to make Chest- 
erfield the cigarette that smokers 
say is milder and better-tasting, 


..with MORE PLEASURE 
for millions 
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CHINA 
Aaeow and Canton fall; U.S. 
protests trade curbs. 

Dollars and cents—America's stake 
in China—lie behind the State De- 
partment protest to Japan, published 
last week American interests are 
threatened more severely now that 
Japan holds Hankow and Canton. 

America’s holdings in China total 
250 million dollars. Half of it is in 
trade, banking and industry, con- 
centrated in the foreign conces~’ ns 
now ringed by Nippon’s troops. The 
remainder is in defaulted bonds and 
property of American missionaries 
in China. Another American inter- 
est in China, imperiled now because 
Japan controls the Chinese seacoast 
is the U. S. export trade 

Twelve months of war 
have already cut U. S. sales 


however, 
to China 


to less than one-third the pre-war 
total. 

Other western nations, notably 
Great Britain, have fared worse be- 
cause they had more to lose. The 
U. S. stake was only 6.1 per cent of 
foreign holdings in China, Britain 


owned more than one-third 
SS 


GERMANY 

OLISH Jews herded to border 

in haste. 

Europe’s newest and biggest refu- 
gee problem to date looms asa con- 
sequence of a Polish law requiring 
Poles living abroad to register at con- 
sulates by Oct. 30 or lose their citi- 
zenship. 

Already Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania and Hungary have herded 
trainloads of Jews to the Polish fron- 
tier to escape the “burden” of un- 
wanted aliens. In Germany alone, 
55,000 Polish Jews are affected. Ger- 
many was reported to have stopped 
the deportation pending negotiations 
with Poland, but Jews continued to 
be pushed over the border, homeless 
in less than 24 hours. Jewish quotas 
for Palestine have just been cut. Italy 
has ordered emigration of foreign- 


born Jews 
* * | 
GREAT BRITAIN 
ETURN of German colonies 


discussed in London. 


Another chapter of Adolf Hitler's 
book, “Mein Kampf,’ may come 
true soon. British statesmen are 
talking with Defense Minister Oscar 
Pirow of the Union of South Africa 
about giving Germany some colonies 
in Africa 

The original plan in London 
to pay Germany off with Portuguese 
and Belgian colonies. That is one 
reason why Pirow stopped in Lisbon 
on his way to London. But Gefmany 
is reported opposed to the plan to 


was 


sell out Belgium and Portugal. If a 
colonial settlement is made, the 
sacrifice may have to be made by 
Great ritain, South Africa and 
France These nations novw hold 
Tanganyika, the Cameroons, Togo- 
land and Southwest Africa, all 


formerly German. 
x * * 


EIRE 
ePINITED IRELAND” stirs 
the north and south anew. 


A faint echo of agitation in Cen- 
tral Europe for plebiscites and self- 


determination, was Prime Minister 
De Valera’s demand that Ireland 
be united At first he proposed 


a plebiscite, then dropped the idea. 
His call for a United Ireland was 
blasted last week by Viscount Craig- 
avon, testy Prime Minister of North- 
ern Ireland. Observers character- | 
ized the sharp exchange between the 
two Irish statesmen as just another 
outburst of “the fighting Irish.” This 
is not the first time that Northern 


verbally over the United Ireland pro- 
posal. In fact, such clashes are al- 
most annual 


FRANCE 
AJATIONAL policy now veers to 
+ the right after Munich. 


Watched nervously by all French 
factions, two events last week show 
how France has been caught in 
the tide of conservative reaction 
sweeping Europe after the Munich 
agreement. Senate elections resulted 
in a loss of 13 seats for the Popular 
Front, strength of cabinets since 
1936. Conservatives captured ten of 
the 13 seats. 

At a convention of the Radical So- 
cialist party in Marseilles, Premier 
Daladier read the Communists out 
of the Popular Front, thus shifting 
his government's source of strength 
to a more conservative base 


x* * * 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


ppoanEs wrangle with Hungary 
near settlement. 

There is more to the current ne- 
gotiations between Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia than a mere question 
of giving some Hungarians back to 
their homeland. Involved also are the 
Ukrainians minority, Achilles’ heel of 
Poland, south Russia and perhaps 
Czechoslovakia. Agitation for mi- 
nority rights has awakened the Uk- 
rainians. Their nationalist zeal may 
be used at some future time to carve 
out a new State in eastern Europe. 
An independent Ukraine is advocated 
by Hitler’s chief phrase-maker, Dr 
Ailred Rosenberg. 


x * * 


LITHUANIA 


EMEL Nazis riot, ask more 
local power. 

Is Meme! next on Hitler’s list? 
Lithuanians fear this may be so | 


as a result of continued Nazi activity 
in Memel. 

The district of Memel, formerly 
German, was seized by Lithuania 
after the World War. Germans pre- 
dominate in the population and the 
Nazi party expects to win the De- 
cember elections for the Memel Diet. 
In anticipation of victory, they de- 
mand that the Governor of Memel 
be given uncontrolled executive 
power. Lithuanians fear that such 
powers, if granted, would be used by 
Nazis against the Lithuanian mi- 
nority in Memel. Nazi methods used 
in Sudeteniand may be applied in 
Memel, if the worst fears of the 
Lithuanians come: true. 


zs kk 


BRAZIL 


OREIGN banks to be national- 
ized under new law. 


Brazil's “new deal” constitution 
has a clause empowering the gov- 
ernment to require foreign banks 
to incorporate under Brazilian law 
and let only Brazilians hold their 
shares. Last week energetic, Ameri- 
can-minded President Vargas asked 
his Finance Minister to take action 
under this clause against foreign- 
owned banks. 


Behind his request was a deter- | 


mination to keep in Brazil money 
that foreigners make in Brazil. But 
behind that determination was a 
grudge against Nazi Germany, in- 
Siders said. 

The grudge: Probing for the real 
reason behind the uprising that al- 
most cost Vargas’ life last May, Bra- 
zilian officials found that the Ger- 
man-Brazilian Bank had _ loaned 
$500,000 to the Integralistas, Brazil's 
green-shirted fascists, who led the 
putsch. 
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WE CHECK EVERYTHING BUT THE M00 


Our dairy inspectors keep a complete record of 
every one of the thousands of cows that pro- 


of each bovine’s markings! Why? For your 
protection, These individual records plus regu- 
lar health inspections guarantee the absolute 
purity of every quart of Borden's. 
thousands of dollars to maintain this constant 
supervision over our milk supply. Money wisely 
spent? We think so. It safeguards the health of 
The Borden Company. 





even to a “blue-print” 


It costs 
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BRUPT changes in high quar- 
f4 sters mystify observers. 

The mystery that is Russia is no 
clearer despite sudden developments 
last week involving two high Rus- 
sian officials. 

Marshal Vassily Bluecher was re- 
ported dismissed as commander-in- 
chief of the Far Eastern Red army 
and Alexander Troyanovsky, ambas- 
sador to Washington, asked to be re- 
lieved of his post. At the same time 
it was learned that the Russian army 
will be split into two commands, east 
and west, and that the eastern army 
wii! be divided in two. 

Speculations were that both 
Bluecher and Troyanovsky are to be 
“purged,” but the speculations were 
ul:supported by proof. Other guesses 
are that Bluecher went to China to 
heip Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
and that Troyanovsky may become 
next Foreign Commissar of the U. S. 
S. R., replacing Maxim Litvinoff. As 
usual, Josef Stalin, the one man 


who certainly knows the facts, made | 


no statement 
x~* *«* * 


AUSTRALIA 

UKE OF KENT is named Gov- 

ernor-General. 

Great Britain admits an _ historic 
shift in Empire policy by naming 
the Duke of Kent, brother of King 
George VI, to go to Australia as Gov- 
ernor General, insiders say. 

In Rudyard Kipling’s prime, the 
far-flung Dominions leaned on Great 
Britain. All that began to change 
in 1931 when the Dominions were 
made autonomous by the Statute of 
Westminster. The change was has- 


tened this month when the Japanese 


pushed Britain partly out of China 
and the Germans pushed Britain out 
f Continental Europe. The naming 
of a royal prince as Australian Gov- 
ernor General is held to be a bid for 
Empire support. From now on the 
belief is that Mother England will 
lean on the Dominions, instead of 
vice-versa. 
x * * 


MEXICO 


OLICIES shifted by oil deal 

with U., S. firm. 

Mexico avoids eating an untasty 
dish of crow, thanks to an agree- 
ment to sell surplus oil to Roy 
R. Fisher, president of the Argus Oil 
Corporation of Detroit. 

The agreement, announced last 
week, means that Mexico will not 
have to lean so heavily on Germany 
and Italy for an oil market. The 
Rome-Berlin axis has never been 
popular in Mexico, partly because a 
gradual revolution has been pushing 
Mexico leftwards for twenty years. 

When the Government of Presi- 


| bread a month. 
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1 os was, and not so many years 


ago, that every housewife prided 

herself on her ability to bake good | 
bread. Many hours were spent each | 
week preparing the bread mix, 
kneading the dough and the baking. 
More hours weré spent making rolls, 
coffee cake or some variety of the 
dozen and one special breads. 

Nowadays, for most homes bread 
and other bakery products are 
bought at the corner bakery or groc- | 
ery. And with all due respect to the 
skill of the housewife of a genera- 
tion ago it is probable that the mod- | 
ern bakery bread averages a better | 
quality than the home-made prod- 
uct 

The American Bakers’ Association | 
shows the change on a statistical | 
kasis 

In 1900, according to the Associa- 
tion figures, only 5 per cent of the 
bread eaten by the American people 
was baked outside the home. Today, | 
85 per cent is baked outside the | 
home. And in cities the figures rise | 
to 98 per cent! | 

By turning the job of baking bread | 
over to the baker the housewife, it is | 
estimated, saves herself about two | 
weeks of time each year. 


A Billion Loaves, 


Output Per Month 

By 1900 the baking industry had 
grown to have an output valued, so 
the Census Bureau figures show, at | 
approximately~ $175,000,000. The 
latest census figures show that the 
annual value of bakery products is 
approximately one and a quarter bil- 
lion dollars and bakeries often sell 
their products on a regional rather 
han local basis. 

More than 30,000 American baker- 
ies, large and small, bake the enor- 
mous total of one billion loaves of | 
That ‘plus the 


home-baked bread) is equivalent to 


| about five slices of bread each day 


dent Lazaro Cardenas expropriated } 


oil properties, owned by corporations 
in democratic Great Britain and 
France, Mexico was forced to deal 
with the dictator states or lose its 
oil markets completely. 

The Detroit agreement will sound 
better to Mexican revolutionists than 
an oil-rayon swap that Italy pro- 
posed last week. 


in the year for every American adult. 

One of the most amazing things 
about the baking industry is the uni- 
form high quality of its products 
Behind that achievement of modern 
baking lies an absorbing story of the 
triumphs of chemistry and invention. 

Men have used yeast, in one form 
or another, for thousands of years. 
But following the work of the great 
French scientist, Louis Pasteur, in 
the last century, a real scientific 
study was made for the first time of 
the yeast plant used in making bread. 

It was found that the tiny yeast 
plant will grow and multiply under 
cultivation. One cell of pure yeast 
may become the direct ancestor of 
millions of other cells, all of the same 
uniform quality. Thus, it became 
pussible to produce yeast of standard | 
purity for American bakers. 


What the Chemists 
Did for the Baker 
Modern discoveries also have 
sured tremendous improvement 
the formulae for making bread. 
In 1913 the average loaf of baker’s 
bread contained wheat flour, yeast, 
Salt and water. Today the average 
loaf of baker’s bread contains milk, 
Sugar, shortening and malt, making 
it a far better food. 


in- 
in 
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The Baking Industry's Quarter Century of Progress; 
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Milk steps up the vitamin, mineral + 


and protein content of bread. There- 
fore, its addition is particularly im- 
portant. 

Various special refinements some- 
times are added to the formulae for 
bread. Some bakers have even given 
special treatment to their products to 
increase the content of Vitamin D. 

Much of the improvement in bread 
has been made possible by the use of 
modern machinery such as electric | 
mixers and continuous ovens. | 

There is an interesting story back | 
of the first continuous procession 
oven. 


| 


Machinery; its Role 
in Baking Industry 

Sir Isaac Coffin, a British Admiral, 
in 1910 decided he wanted some bak- 
ing equipment which would speed up 
the baking of biscuits for his sailors. 
In his invention, the biscuit dough 
was placed on an endless web of wire 
cioth which was then slowly turned, 
drawing each row of biscuits closer 
and closer to the fire and turning 
taem out at the end, perfectly baked 

Much of the labor-saving machin- 
ery has resulted not in the displace- 
nient of workers but in their employ- 
ment at other tasks which give the 
consumer a better quality product. 
The latest figures show that the bak- 
ing industry employs more than 
200,000 workers, with a pay roll of 
about a quarter of a billion dollars 


annually. 
Bread is sold today wrapped and 
sliced, a further value for the con- 


WHEN LAW AND POLITICS TANGLE: 
AFTERMATH OF SIT-DOWN STRIKE 


FFAIRS of the Dies 

have taken on special meaning 
for politicians and for lawyers of 
late, but for different reasons. 

The House of Representatives set 
up the committee to investigate “un- 
American activities.” An accusation 
of a “treasonable” attitude against 
Governor Frank Murphys of Michi- 
gan, Stirred the controversy now get 
ting attention in political and legal 
quarters. 


ernor’s handling of the General Mo- 
tors sit-down strikes early in 1937. 


Unfairness Charged 

Supporters of Governor Murphy 
for reelection charged the commit- 
tee with unfair presentation of the 
story, and with presenting it at just 
this time in a way to damage Demo- 
cratic political chances on Nov. 8. 
Chairman Dies, a Texas Democrat, 
denied both unfairness and political 


; intent. 


Of special interest to lawyers was 
testimony presented on Oct. 21 about 
the failure to enforce a court order 
for forcible eviction of sit-down 





Strikers at Flint, Mich., and the Gov- 
ernor’s part in that failure. 
| The sit-downers’ never 
brought to task. 

In contrast, 39 strikers who vio- 
lated a similar order in Chicago a 


were 





contempt of court. The Illinois Su- 
preme Court refused recently to re- 
view the case. 
fines and go to jail. 
Judge Paul V. Gadola, of the Mich- 
igan Circuit Court of Appeals, is- 
| sued the Flint injunction. 
Telling the Dies Committee about 
it, the Judge said the Sheriff failed 
to enforce the injunction “because 
Governor Murphy told him not to.” 
Testimony by Judge Gadola and 


The story dates back to the Gov- | 


Committee + 


few months later were convicted of | 


The men must pay | 


others that there was a breakdown * 
of civil authority brought a denun- 
ciation both of him and of the Dies 
Committee from President Roosevelt 
last week. 


Terming the charges false and 
praising Governor Murphy for a 
“statesmanlike” handling of a dan- | 
gerous situation, the Pre it said: | 


“The committee made no *fort to 
get at the truth,... 
“On the threshold of a vitally im- 





Should court orders be 
enforced at once? 
A Congressional commit- 


tee investigating un-Amer- 
ican activities is charged by 
the President with un-Amer- 


ican procedure. 

An aftermath of the 1937 
sit-down strikes in Michi- 
gan. 











portant gubernatoria) election, they 
permitted a disgruntled Republican 
Judge, a discharged Republican city 
manager, and a couple of officious 
police officers to make lurid charges 
against Governor Murphy, without 
attempting to elicit from them facts 
as to their undeniable bias... .” 

The Governor, campaigning in 
Fiint on the night of the Gadola tes- 
timony, denied that he had “disre- 
garded the order of the court.” 

“I asked that enforcement of the 
court order be postponed,” he said, 
“believing that the week-end would 
tring a settlement... . 


| “On Wednesday the strike came to 


an end and a quarter of a million 
men went back to their jobs. Nota 
single human life had been lost, not 
a liberty had been suppressed, even 
though we had passed through the 
most terrifying industrial strike in 
history.” 

Under the settlement, General Mo- 
tors agreed with the C. I. O. not to 
pursue the injunction proceedings 
further. Judge Gadola took the po- 
sition that no such agreement be- 
tween private parties could bind the 
court 

Contempt Citation 

Asked in the Dies hearing whether 
he had cited anyone for contempt 
of court for violating the injunc- 
tion, the judge said he had. 

“What happened to these 
tions?” 

“No one has ever been 
hended,” Judge Gadola replied. 
far as I know the writs are still 
the Sheriff's pocket. There 
complete breakdown in civil author- 


cita- 


appre- 
“AS 
in 


ity.” 
The President’s assertion that the 
testimony was one-sided aroused 


Chairman Dies to say Mr. Roosevelt 
evidently was relying on prejudiced 
leports. 

“Had he read the testimony,” the 
Representative said, “he would have 
found 


of the testimony came from former 


officials of the United Automobile 
Workers. 
“The evidence shows that the 


State Police sat helplessly oy in lack 
of instructions from the Governor 
in the face of open rebellion.” 


sumer. 


ing industry represents the last word | 


in sanitary exactions. 

Finally, one of the greatest tri- 
umphs of the industry is its ability to 
supply a great variety of breads and 
pastries at a reasonable price. In- 
gredients used in modern pastries, 
just as in the case of bread, are su- 
perior to the ingredients used in 
earlier years. 


Figures that Show 
Demands of Industry 
Nutritive value of bakery prod- 
ucts is illustrated by figures of the 
American Bakers’ Association show- 
ing total purchases in the last census 
vear for which figures are available. 


The Association estimates purchases | 


annually as follows: 


POE ccubindvieaweatans $333.000,000 
ee eT er 53,000,000 
BEER 60d6 ceentenncceense 26.000,000 
BUEN éhacvsceecceoeres 13,000,000 
DE <contuusdtoce sesee 25,000,000 
Other shortenings...... 54,000,000 
NG. 6¥-ieveveubaveusdnee 4,000,000 
WEEE cdccnvcecerseeeder 23.000,000 
TEL vcdodereciacceasse 2,000,000 
MN ScndScasanedeostacs 33,000,000 
nn TTT TT CEC ere 19,000,000 


Some of the products of American 


bakeries, such as pies, were originated | 


in this country. Doughnuts, Boston 
brown bread, raisin bread and Parker 


| House rolls also are American prod- 


ucts. 
The Staff of Life: 
Story and Tradition 
Tradition has it that Vienna and 


French bread gained their popularity 
in this country from the bakery 


| which was once operated in the base- 
| ment of the United States Capitol. 


was a} 


that Democrats testified the | 
same as Republicans, and that some | 


The testimony and the exchange | 


between the President and Chair- 

man Dies appear to be causing po- 

litical repercussions in Michigan es- 
| pecially, 


‘ 


Moreover, the modern bak- 4 During the Civil War, ovens were set 


up under the Senate wing of the 
Capitol and there 16,000 loaves of 
bread a day were baked for soldiers. 

Many other kinds of bread have an 
interesting history. It is said that 
the cakes and cookies molded in 
the form of animals, which are found 
in modern bakeries, originated from 
the days of old when bakers per- 
suaded their customers that bread 
molded in the shape of animals 
would be acceptable to the gods. 

The hot cross bun is the symbol of 
another tradition. Housewives of the 
Middle Ages marked their loaves 
with the sign of the cross, before 
placing them in the oven, to keep 
away the evil spirits, which, it was 
thought, might otherwise cause the 
loaf to fall. 

The rye and barley bread .orig- 
inated in Europe, oat bread in Scot- 
land, unleavened bread in Palestine, 
potato bread in Ireland, and rice 
bread in China. Cheese cake is be- 
lieved to have originated in ancient 
Greece. 

Nowhere does the general populace 
enjoy such fine bakery products as in 
America. 

In most parts of Europe rye bread, 
sometimes called black bread, is still 
the staff of life of the masses of the 
people and white bread is considered 
a luxury for the well-to-do. And the 
great majority of the bakery -red- 
ucts still are made by crude muchine- 
less methods, 

Only in America is baking univer- 
sally done with modern, efficient 
methods in modern bakeries. And 
only in America can all afford a loaf 
of good, white bread. 
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~The Labor Week: UNIONS TASK UNDER THE WAGE-HOUR LAW 
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EVELOPMENTS during ihe first 
week of Federal wage and hour 
regulation shed light on the impor- 
tant role labor organizations will play 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Already the American Federation 
of Labor and the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization have taken 
steps to insure compliance. And al- 
ready two strikes have been called. 

The first strike due directly to the 
new law occurred in Chicago against 
the Postal Telegraph Company. The 
Commercial Telegraphers Union 
(AFL) called out 1,000 employes in 
an effort to maintain the same week- 
ly wage when hours were reduced 
from 48 to 44 per week. 

This strike lasted only one day and 
ended in victory for the union. The 
company agreed to a 46-hour week 
and double rates for the two over- 
time hours, thereby maintaining the 
weekly wage, until current negotia- 
tions are concluded. 

The second strike was called py 


the United Brotherhood of Carpen- + its 


ters and Joiners (AFL) against the 
New Orleans Furniture Manufactur- 
ing Company on similar grounds. 
The union called out 325 workers be- 
cause shortening of the work week 
to 44 hours caused losses in pay to 
higher paid employes while lower 
paid workers were being raised to 
the 25 cents an hour minimum. 


Wages Considered 
On Weekly Basis 


These strikes furnish the first tan- 
gible evidence that unions will 
terpret Section 18 of the law 
(“Nothing in this Act shall justify 
an employer in reducing a wage 
. ”) as applying to the weekly 
rather than to the hourly wage. 

“Labor will guard against any at- 
tempt by employers to cut wages or 
lengthen hours under the pretext 
that such action is sanctioned by 
the wage-hour law.” says William 
Green, president of the AFL 

Not only will labor battle against 
wage reductions; also it will continue 


U. S. POLICY TOWARD WAR: 


AS MR. HOOVER VIEWS IT 


[Continued From Page 9.] 


edge and the willingness to compro- 4 


mise ideals and principles which 
meet their necessities. There is the 
ever present factor of a thousand 
years of European history that on a 
score of boundaries there exist zones 
of mixed populations, each with its 
own age-old hates and aspirations. 
Whatever way these boundaries may 
be drawn, some people will be sepa- 
rated from their “fatherlands.” Their 
agitations are the key to much Eu- 
ropean war history. 

There are also economic factors 
which necessitate the joining of peo- 
ples of diverse races. In war-fed 
fears and hates there are certain to 
evolve balances of power for defense. 
There is no clear base of idealism or 
principle for malting their peace. 


A Third Reason: 
European Alliances 


Third—A third reason for keeping 
out of the European situation lies in 
the fact that there is no clear call of 
liberty. France has her own special 
alliances and her policies, including 
an alliance with dictatorial Russia. 
She believes it necessary for her de- 
fense and we have no right to eriti- 
cize. But if we were involved, far 
fiom standing on the side of liberty, 
we should be standing on the side of | 
communism. Russia is certainly not 
a democratic state. 

As great a democracy as is the 
British Commonwealth and as vitally 
important as it is to the continuance 
ef < vilization, she also has interests 
cf her own we can scarcely be called 
upon to defend. 

There are a fourth, a fifth and a 
dozen reasons for keeping out of any 
war that does not involve our very 
independence. We have ample proof 
that destruction, suffering and moral 
degeneration do not end with the 
peace. 

In any event I am convinced that if 
Americans stay out of European wars 
it will serve the world best. It will 
serve liberty best. 

It is my conviction that if this 
were made known and clear to the 
people of Europe and if their natural 
yearning for our cooperation were 
not stimulated by the constant utter- 
ances of Americans they could at 
least conduct their affairs with more 
clarity of vision. It might save them 
disastrous disappointments. 


Sees Scant Danger 
Of Foreign Invasions 


We have a remaining segment of 
this question to examine. That is 
the threat of direct action by these 
totalitarian governments, either in 
combination or singly, upon the 
Western Hemisphere. These possible 
aggressions are again of two forms— 
first, penetration by territorial en- 
croachment, and, second, ideological 
propaganda. 

There is little likelihood of -terri- 
torial encroachment on the West- 
tern Hemisphere The peaceable 
trade relations with the United 
States are worth more to the totali- 
tarian states than all the other pos- 
sible Western Hemisphere advantage 
ever to be gained. In 170 years witha | 
proportionately weaker Western . 
Hemisphere from a military point 
of view, the Monroe Doctrine has 
been ample to prevent this. The At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans have not 
yet lost their value as a frontier for- 
tification. 

With Japan weakened by war, with 
her face turned to Asia, with the 
present forces of the European dic- 
tatorships and their responsibilities 
at home, this barrier still continues 
to be effective. 

But there is another factor ia 
maintaining peace in this dangerous 
world. That is adequate prepared- 
ness for defense. We must not only | 


be just. We must be respected. 
this raises at once the extent of our 
preparations. We have already 
creased our military expenditures in 
the six years from about 650 
million dollars per annum by 450 
million, to about 1,100 million. Be- 
fore we again expand this burden 
upon the people we should be told 
frankly what dangers have so in- 
creased that warrant it. 


le + 
iast 


There may be reasons, but accord- 


ing to all public information there | 


is more realistic hope of peace for 
the next few years than there has 
been for some time. 

The other segment of this question 
we needed to explore is the propa- 
ganda penetration of totalitarian 
philosophies into the Western Hemi- 


| Sphere with a view to setting up their 


systems in this hemisphere and thus 
creating political and trade situa- 


tions which would be more exclusive | 


with them. 

We can expect the people of the 
ether Eastern Hemisphere states to 
vaiue their own independence and 
their own way of life as we do and 
to resist these forces. Certainly ac- 
tion by the United States on these 
propaganda drives is not in the mili- 
tary field. 


Time precludes adequate discus- 


_ Sion of this propaganda, but as to its 


final aspects in relation to the United 
States, I may ask a question. If the 
Communists were to succeed in set- 
ting up a Communistic state in South 
America, would we go to war with 
Russia on that account? Would we 
go to war with and reform the South 
American state? Are we any more 
likely to do anything of this kind 
in the Fascist case? 


To Seek For Peace 

In Trade Not in War 
While I am convinced 
keep out of other 
wars, that does not mean that Am- 
ericans should disassociate them 
selves from efforts to maintain peace 
the world. 
We assert and we should continue 
tu assert that the basis of interna- 
tional relations should not be force 
but must be law and free agreement. 
We assert this as a principle of life 
and civilization. We should give 
nioral support to that principle on 
all occasions. But it is a vital in- 


that we 


should peoples’ 


la 


| consistency to seek to impose it upon 


the world by force. 

If we look over the world we shall 
find that the pressures for war today 
are predominantly economic. The 
greatest healing force that could 
come to the world is prosperity. Ex- 
change of goods is stifled by the new 
device of quotas, the instability of 
currencies, the flights of capital, the 
desperate drives for  self-contain- 
ment. They are far more potent in 
cestruction of economic life than our 
old-fashioned trade protections. A 
great vision of world economic rem- 
ecdy is needed as never before. And 
the first step should be to resume the 
world conferences which were ended 
by our country in 1933 

Relief of economic pressures would 
do more than contribute to peace. 
would do more to relax these phi- 
losophies of despotism and to remove 
their brutality than all the armies 
and navies of the world. Food, cloth- 
ing and general welfare make the at- 
mosphere in which we can alone ex- 


pect personal liberty to again assert 


itself. And people who have experi- 
ence in intellectual and economic 
liberty will some time regain it. That 
s the hope of world peace. 

(Full text of the address by 
former President Herbert Hoover 
before the New York Herald- 
Tribune Forum on Current Prob- 
lems Oct. 26.) 


in- | 


And | 


in- | 


It, 


fight for wage increases and 
shorter hours. 

This objective was formalized 
when the AFL annual convention 
decided that: “The American Feder- 
ation of Labor must address itselt 
with renewed resolution to the 
wider observance of the five-day week 
and the six-hour aay as the best 
means of mastering the unemploy- 





Unions face a huge task 
in bearing the brunt of en- 
forcement of the wage-hour 
law. 

A. F. of L. and C. |. O. 
line up to aid the Federal 
Administrator; two strikes 
show their interpretation of 
the law. 

Here is a view of the 
working of the new legis- 
lation. 











ment problem and protecting society 
against recurring depression.” 
Labor experts point out the neces- 


| raising 


sity for this policy if unions are to 
retain an important function under 
governmental regulation of wages 
and hours. 

In the past, unions generally have 
opposed any such regulations on the 
ground that wages and hours should 
be established by collective bargain- 
ing, not by law. 

Labor now charges itself with the 
responsibility of préventing the mini- 
ma from becoming maxima and of 
standards far above what 
the law requires. 

A full discharge of this responsi- 


| bility may extend union organization 


into new fields, observers are point- 


| lng out. 


When the law went into effect, 
some pecan shellers, lumbermen and 


| baggers lost jobs because their em- 


ployers said they could not comply 
and other workers took pay reduc- 


| tions as hours were shortened. 


Non-union Workers 
Took Heavier Loss 


These hardships were more marked 


among unorganized workers. There- 


| fore, it is deemed likely that unor- 


ganized workers may welcome or- 
ganization into unions for self-pro- 


| tection. 


Still another responsibility has 
been placed on labor organizations 
by Administrator Elmer F. Andrews. 


The Wage and Hour Division is 
attempting to regulate the wages and 
hours of some 11,000,000 workers with 
a staff of only 130 persons 
Therefore, Mr. Andrews asked the 
cooperation of business and labor to 
aid in enforcement of the law. La- 
bor’s cooperation was especially re- 
quested toward reducing the num- 


—Underwood & Underwood 
LABOR'S OWN “POLICE” 
President William Green of the A. 
F. of L. establishes a nation-wide 
network of educational and enforce- 
ment agencies in 520 cities to help 
make the Wage-Hour Law effective. 


groundless suits which may 
against employers by in- 
for noncompli- 


ber of 
be brought 
dividual employes 
ance 
Both AFL and CIO have been quick 
volunteer this cooperation. The 
AFL has set up educational and 
enforcement committees in 520 cities, 
and similar committees are being 
formed in 300 more communities by 
AFL subsidiaries. The CIO has es- 
tablished one enforcement commit- 
tee for the cotton textile industry 
and others will follow. 

At the request of the Administra- 
tor, such committees will attempt to 
have all workers bring their compli- 


to 


ranks of those who would amend the 
Wagner Act, which includes similar 
guarantees to labor 

Mr. Richberg feels the Wagner Act 
should be amended to reduce con- 
flict between industry and labor. 

“That does not mean that Iam une 
sympathetic to the Wagner Act,” Mr. 
Richberg says, “but I think it needs a 
two-sided effort not only to help la- 
bor but also to help management in 
securing more certainty. 

“I don’t see how we can have a 
permanent economic stability unless 
we get the machinery to iron out in- 

| dustrial conflicts.” 





ance suits through their unions, In 
that way, the unions hope to weed 
out groundless suits and bring only 
valid cases to court. 

ily in in which the ex- 
istence of a violation is established 
beyond a shadow of a doubt should y 
unions resort to litigation,” says Mr. 
Green. 


cases 


Revising the Labor Law 
For ‘Economic Stability 

ONALD M. RICHBERG, 

_ Administrator of the NRA, wrote 
the guarantee of labor's rights to or- 
ganize and bargain into the defunct 
NRA bill. 

Yet Mr. the 


Richberg now joins 
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Wocrsgrata * 
WAGES "FROZEN’ 
AT HIGH LEVEL? 


Does the new Wage and Hour 
law “freeze” labor standards above 
the minimum? An effort at loop- 


hole closing. 














NE sentence in the new Fair Labor Standards 
Act is giving most pause to employers as 
that law, governing hours and wages in indus- 
try, takes effect. 
This sentence, contained in Section 18 of the 
law, says: 

“No provision of this Act shall justify any 
employer in reducing a wage paid by him 
which is in excess of the applicable minimum 
wage under this Act, or justify any employer 
in increasing hours of employment main- 
tained by him which are shorter than the 
maximum hours applicable under this Act 

looks like an effort by 


In simple terms this 
wages at their present 


Congress to freeze all 
levels as a minimum, and to limit hours of work 
to those prevailing, (under 44 in one week), as 
a maximum. 

Average wages in American industry now are 
63 cents an hour and average hours of work are 
slightly under 37 in one week, owing to part- 
time employment. Even the Government's legal 
experts doubt whether Section 18 can freeze that 
situation. They say that in this relation the 
words may represent no more than a pious hope 

Their real importance appears elsewhere 


Overtime Problem 
Of Clerical Workers 


This importance grows out of the situation 
confronting employers of white collar workers— 
of which there are millions—who have been em- 
ployed on a weekly rather than an hourly basis. 
Many of these workers now are putting in 48 
hours and more each week. 

Elmer F. Andrews, Administrator of the FLSA, 
at first advised employers that when weekly 
wages were more than the $11 minimum for a 
44-hour week, there wouldn’t be much question 
of time and a half for overtime, because such 
overtime, would be compensated for in a mea- 
sure by the higher weekly wage. 

Later, however, the Government lawyers con- 
nected Section 18 to the hour provisions of the 
law and issued an interpretive bulletin designed 
to close what had been a gaping loop-hole in 
provisions of the law for hours of work. 


Probably a Question 
For Court Decision 


ahe administration of the Act now stands on the 
ground that an employer who has been em- 
ploying his workers more than 44 hours each 
week, but who has been paying those workers 
more than 25 cents an hour, must pay them at 
the rate of time and one-half of their regular 
hourly rate of pay for any hours above 44. 

In other words, if the regular weekly wage of a 
white collar worker, when divided by 44, was 50 
cents an hour, then, under the inte~>vetation 
of the Administrator, hours worked above 44 
would have to be paid for at 75 cents an hour. 
The result would be either to force a shorten- 
ing of hours or an increase in wages 

Whether this interpretation is correct or not, 
remains for the courts to decide. The Govern 
ment will attempt to obtain court acceptance on 
that interpretation of the law. 

The Administrator of the Act recognizes that 
an employer of labor may still be free to reduce 
wages on an hourly basis. This apparent right 
could be used—if not successfully resisted by the 
employes involved—to bring the weekly wage to 
a level that would permit payment of time and 
one-half for hours over 44 and still leave the 
weekly wage total no larger than it was. 
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The Vorce 
of Business 


HENRY FORD 


Founder, The Ford Motor Company 


HE outlook for business in this country is 
fine. The improvement already is noticeable. 
Everything is on the rise. Next year will be all 
right. It’s just a guess but I really think our 
own business will be 50 per cent better in 1939. 

I doubt very much if there will be another 
major European conflict. I never expected the 
recent European crisis in central Europe to reach 
the stage of armed conflict. Those fellows who 
tried to foist a war on the world failed. Now 
the countries can go along attending to their 
proper affairs and bring about a more prosperous 
condition. 

People are coming to their senses. There is a 
better feeling among them. Having tired of the 
many “isms” that have been brought forth dur- 
ing the last few years, people now are returning 
to work. And work, you know, means prosperity. 

The rapid obsolesence of manufacturing proc- 
esses necessitates a continual program of re- 
placement. Our River Rouge $34,000,000 plant 
expansion program is nearing completion and 
plans already have been made to expend other 
large amounts 

With good crops, low farm prices will not hurt 
business. Relief for the farmers will come through 
cooperation of industry and the Grange is finding 
new uses for farm products in the production 
of motor cars. People will learn to use farm 
products for more industrial uses. 

(From an interview at Dearborn, Mich., Oct. 24.) 
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AGE PENSION RESERVES...NEW LABOR LAW 
AND COURTS...BAROMETERS OF BUSINESS 
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HE chart above, based upon official figures, shows the over-all op- 
eration of this country’s old-age insurance system. Under that sys- 
tem, as now operating, money taken from pay rolls to build reserves 
will exceed the amount of money paid out in benefits through all the 
Receipts during these years will exceed payments by 


years to 1970. 


CopyRiGHT, 1938, By THe UNITED STaTES News PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


nearly fifty billions of dollars, according to the official projection. 
Pressure now is rising to narrow, or to remove, this spread by operating 
the old-age insurance system on more nearly a pay-as-you-go rather 
than a full reserve basis. Congress will study the old age reserve prob- 
lem at its next session. 





(eanmsqranne Future Problem of Old-Age Pensions: 
Must Government Grants Supplant Pay Roll Levies? 


N THIS year employers and workers are con- 

tributing more than $550,000,000 to build re- 

serves from which old-age annuities are to be 
paid. 

During this same year barely $10,000,000 will 
be paid out of those reserves in the form of 
death benefits or annuities. 

The amount of cash taken from payrolls of 
American industry will rise gradually, year by 
year, until ten years from now the Government 
will be collecting 6 per cent of those payrolls 
to build old age reserves. 

By that time collections will total—under ex- 
isting law—nearly two billion dollars each year. 


Yet even ten years 
from now annuity pay- 
ments and death benefits 
under the present old-age 
insurance plan will 
amount to less than $500,000,000 a year. Official 
figures show that 1970 will come and go before 
the amount of money paid to retiring aged work- 
ers will equal the amount of money that is being 
taken from the pocketbooks of employers and 
workers to provide old-age benefits. 

During that time nearly fifty more billions of 
dollars will have been taken out of payrolls than 
will have been put back into payrolls through 
benefits. 

A graphic illustration of the way this coun- 
try’s old-age insurance plan is geared to work 
is provided by the chart at the top of this page. 
There is shown the record of estimated payroll 
tax collections and the estimated benefit pay- 
ments year by year for the next 40 years and 
more as provided by the Senate Committee on 
Finance. 


Outgo for Years 
Will Not Equal 


Collections 


Already grave doubt 
exists whether this pro- 
jection can be fulfilled, 
owing to the rising pres- 
sure from the nation’s 


Two Systems: 
Annuities and 
Age Pensions 


aged population. 

This pressure right now is directed at the 
second of the Federal Government's plans for 
dealing with the problem of old age. The Gov- 
ernment has two systems now functioning. 

The first system is that of old-age annuities 
supported by payroll taxes and designed to pro- 
vide old people in the future with an earned in- 
come as a matter of right. The second is that of 
old-age pensions, supported by grants from the 
Federal Treasury to match contributions by in- 
dividual States, designed to provide those desti- 
tute persons now over 65, with an income based 
upon need rather than upon right. 


+ 





An outlay of about $300,000,000 a year is being 
made by the Federal Government to support 
this second system. States are contributing an 
equal amount, so that approximately $600,000,000 
a year is being paid to the destitute aged. 

The result is that today a total of $1,100,- 
000,000 is being raised by Government annually 
to deal with the problem of old age, but little 
more than half of that amount is being paid out 





Trouble ahead for old age insurance. 
Big collections, small payments, raise 
problem. Rising pension demands and 
Government plans. 











in the form of pensions. The remainder repre- 
sents a fund, similar in theory to the reserve 
fund of an insurance company, being built up 
against the day in the future when drafts will 
be made in large numbers against the fund. 


Thus, two _ pressures 
are appearing, both of 
which concern the tax- 
payers of the nation. 

First of these pressures 
is directed at inducing Congress to be more lib- 
eral with the system of old-age pensions that 
now provides an income for destitute old peo- 
ple who can pass a “means” test. The demand 
is to lower the age limit from 65 to 60 and to 
increase the maximum Federal contribution 
from $15 a month to $20 a month. 

Success of this demand would cost the Fed- 
eral Government an estimated $250,000,000 an- 
nually and would cost the States an equal 
amount, 

Second of the pressures is directed at putting 
to immediate use the old-age reserve fund now 
being built up from payroll taxes. The cash 
that is collected is used by the Government to 
meet current operating expenses, while an I. O. 
U. in the form of government bonds represents 
the debt that the Federal Government owes to 
30,000,000 individuals making their contribu- 
tions. 

The thought is that nobody can look ahead 
thirty years or even ten years to plan annuity 
payments. 

From that thought grows the idea that the 
Federal Government should build an annuity 
system on the basis of paying the bill as it goes. 
Actuaries point out, however, that under this 
system, the tax required for its support would 


Growing Demand 
For Changes in 
Security Plans 


+ grow from a negligible amount now to more 


than 15 per cent of payrolls thirty or forty years 
from now when large numbers of the present 
employed would be retiring. 

The fact is, however, that official sentiment 
is veering away from the present plan, the oper- 
ation of which is graphically portrayed by the 
chart printed above. 


President Roosevelt 
and a number of key of- 
ficials are convinced that 
For Old-Age Aid the system of ol6 age en- 

nuities should be placed 
more nearly on a “pay-as-you-go” basis. When 
that happens, however, there is insistence that 
a larger proportion of the population be brought 
within the annuity system — as contrasted with 


**Pay-as-You-Go”’ 


Basis Suggested 


the old-age pension system. 

Plans now taking shape call for a start of old- 
age annuity payments in 1940 instead of 1942. 
These plans also call for raising the first pay- 
ments, where a husband and wife must live on 
the annuity. Even then the first payments will be 
lower than the payments now being made to des- 
titute aged persons who are contributing noth- 
ing to a retirement system. 

There admittedly is a grave question whether 
this country is going to be able to maintain two 
separate systems of old-age payments—one for 
destitute persons and one for persons who earn 
the right to payments by contributions made 
during their working years. 

One is a hand-out from taxpayers. The other 
is a forced saving, held by the Government 
against the time when the individual worker will 
be ready to step out of his job. 


Forced savings, as the 
chart above shows, are 
scheduled to be very 
much larger than annuity 
payments for many years 
to come. From these savings, if it is not able 
otherwise to pay its way, the Government can 
obtain money with which to pay current bills; 
or if able to balance its budget the Government 
will use these savings to help buy up outstand- 
ing bonds. In either event problems are created 
that can become increasingly difficult. 


Forced Savings 
Is the Plan of 
Federal Grants 


During this period when old people are de- 
manding bigger and better pensions, the slow- 
moving old age insurance system, designed by 
the Government as a solution of the pension 
problem, is faced with strains that suggest 
drastic changes. 

OweEN L. Scorrt. 
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TRADE PARADOX: 
TOO MUCH GOLD 





Record gold imports. Meaning of 
latest figures. 

More jobs; more building of 
houses. 











OREIGN trade continues to provide the least 

Satisfactory of the situations entering into 

today’s outlook for American business and in- 
dustry. 


An important lack of balance between exports 
of American goods and imports of foreign goods 
is persisting. This lack of balance is one factor 
causing the steady flow of gold toward the United 
States to settle balances. 

During September, exports from this country 
amounted to $246,361,000, compared with $296,- 
579,000 for the same month last year. This was 
a decline of about $50,000,000. At the same time 
imports during September amounted to $167,- 
651,000 against $233,142,000 for the same period 
of 1937. Here the decline is more than $65,- 
000,000. 

In nine months this country’s exports have ex- 
ceeded imports by $860,234,000—representing one 
of the widest disparities on record. 

Imports of gold amounting in September to 
more than $500,000,000 are partly explained by 
the need of foreigners to make payment in gold 
where they cannot pay for American goods in 
their own products. That same situation helps 
to explain the gradually declining value of for- 
eign currencies in relation to the dollar. Cheaper 
foreign currencies eventually will tend to curtail 
sales of American products abroad. 


Sharp Increase Noted 
In Employment 


Aside from the foreign trade picture, however, 
facts and figures on American business con- 
tinued favorable. 

The Department of Labor announced that 
September saw 440,000 additional workers re- 
employed in non-agricultural industries. This 
sharp increase in employment followed an in- 
crease of 200,000 between June and August. It 
did not take into effect casual employment or 
agricultural employment which is estimated to 
have raised the total to 1,000,000. 

Factory employment accounted for 250,000 of 
the 440,000 gain in September. This was a sharp 
increase of 3.7 per cent, representing much more 
than the seasonal increase. Weekly payrolls rose 
b. 5 per cent, or $7,500,000, during the period. 

Employment in durable goods industries, in 
non-durable goods industries and in retail trade, 
all picked up during September. The sharp 
gains in employment that occurred during Oc- 
tober in the automobile industry suggest that 
this month will see a continuation of the broad 
increase. 


Greater Activity 
In Housing Industry 


One reason for the greater business activity 
is found in the Department of Labor report on 
building permits for September. Permits for 
residential building increased 55 per cent in 
September as compared with 1937 while total per- 
mit valuations for all kinds of building were 
21 per cent higher. There was an increase in 
totals between August and September contrary 
to the usual seasonal trend. 

Current weekly statistics show that the rate 
of steel operations has risen to above 53 per 
cent of capacity, automobile production is ap- 
proaching normal, car loadings are running near 
the best levels of the year and electric power 
production is regaining ground lost during the 
early part of the year. 
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The Voice 
of Government 


CLARK H. WOODWARD 
Rear Admiral, Commanding Third 
Naval District. 


HE Kellogg-Briand Pact, instead of abolishing 
war, has abolished the declaration of war. It 
has, in fact, only shown the futility of trying 
to maintain world peace by international agree- 
ment. That method, we know now, is simply 
a form of wishful thinking. 

The naval building program recently adopted 
by Congress is based only upon our present na- 
tional defense needs. It may have to be enlarged, 
—solely for our own security and with no object 
of entering any international police force or as- 
suming an aggressive attitude toward solution 
of world problems. 

The end of the World War found us with the 
mightiest Navy in ships, built and building. As 
a result of the Washington and London treaties, 
however, we voluntarily scrapped 928,000 tons. 

For fifteen years after the World War, little 
interest in the Navy was manifested by Congress 
or the country at large. Our Navy passed through 
physical stagnation. From the top of the list, 
we dropped to a poor third among maritime 
nations. 

There is an enormous amount of anti-pre- 
paredness propaganda sent to Congress every 
time new appropriations are considered. The 
evidence points to persistent, subversive, anti- 
American influences, a great deal alien-inspired 
and a large portion from camouflaged ‘peace 
societies’. 

(From an address before the Kiwanis Club, 
Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 25). 
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Jecmsqraza: The Utility “Peace”: A Spur to Recovery 


has @ is headed by Louis Johnson, Assistant ¢ year on expansion. 
sible an annual addition of 2,000,000 
That is why 
experts say that the announced pro- 
gram is not nearly so extensive as 
should be possible, if other conditions 


_ greene spur to recovery 
fA been provided by a partial agree- Secretary of War, and includes offi- 
ment between the Government and cials of several other Government de- 
the utility industry. partments. 
As a first step toward what may Acting as spokesman for the utili- 
become a billion-dollar expansion | "eS executives who conferred with 
the Commission, Floyd L. Carlisle, of 


program, the industry has promised 
to spend up to $250.000,000 on gener- 


ating equipment and distribution 
lines. Completion will take two or 
more years 

The significance of the promise 


goes deeper than that first expendi 
ture. Spokesmen for the Govern- 
ment and the industry have agreed 





Power development has 
lagged markedly for several 


| 
| 
| 
years. | 

Now the industry is get- | 
ting set to expand in a big | 
way. | 
Why the change? 


answers are given here. | 


Some | 








on active for a second 
time within a 

The first time wes when executives 
of leading holding companies pledged 
cooperation with administration of 
the Holding Company Act. There had 


been talk of further resistance. 


coopera tion 
few months. 


Government Loans 
Wh ° 
lo Aid Program 

If an end of hostility between the 
New Deal and the power industry is 
at hand, then the expressed feeling 
in business quarters is that recovery 
prospects are improved measurably 
The vehicle for 


present coopera- 


tion is the National Defense Power 
Commission. Appointed recenily by 
President Roosevei!, the commission 


the Consolidated Edison Co., of New 
York, said the immediate expansion 
woul fi both privately 


Nnancea 


d be 


Floyd L. Carlisle 


Kaiden-Keystone, Underwood & Underwood, Harris & Ewing 
Thomas N. McCarter 


to 3,000,000 kilowatts. 


favor the investment. 


The areas directly affected will be 
war 
materials would be great, including 


those in which production of 


C, E. Groesbeck 


UTILITIES IN A SPENDING-DEFENSE PROGRAM 
MONG those utility leaders working with Government officials 


d on a billion dollar national 


defense program designed to co- 


ordinate the country’s power resources in case of emergency are: 

Floyd L. Carlisle, Consolidated Edison Co., of New York; Thomas 

N. McCarter, Public Service Electric & Gas Co., and C. E. Groes- 
beck, Electric Bond & Share Co. 





and with Government help. The RFC 
probably will lend the utilities the 
amounts they are unable to get in 
private markets. 
1,000,000 
1.323.000 
ho to the power plant. The 
national kilowatt capacity at present 
is about 35,000,000 

In earlier years, the in 


to a billion 


to add 
about 


Their 
kilowat 


sepower 


promise is 


equal . 


usu- 
dollars a 


qaustry 


ally spent up 











ARE YOU A 


For over a decade now, dozens of 
writers have been taking potshots 
at the American people and dub- 
bing them as “human guinea 
pigs” for using various advertised 
products. 

Has your health been endan- 
gered, your pocketbook picked by 
advertisers? Or, has the “guinea 
pig” crusade been used by certain 
smart people as a means of selling 
books and magazines to a gullible 
public? Fulton Oursler, editor-in- 
chief of Liberty Magazine decided 
to find the answer and directed 
a survey. 


GUINEA PIG? 


In a startling study called THE 
AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE, 
Liberty Magazine challenges the 
“guinea pig’’ crusaders—and pre 
sents a true and impartial picture 
of the part advertising has played 
in raising our standards of living 
to the highest in the history of 
the world. 

The author—George E. Sokol 
sky, journalist, historian, and 
critical interpreter of our times- 
writes the case with typical bril 
liance and vigor. Start this fas 
cinating series in the November 
Sth issue. 


Don't miss November 5th 


Liberty 5 


HURRY TO THE NEAREST NEWSSTAND—GET YOUR COPY NOW 








are severe, 


best known name in iron.” 


CORPOR 


Virginia; Great Steel 


Lakes 








Mc than seventy-one years of close adh 
ence to specification over the entire range of 
demand explains why Hanna merchant pig iron is 
the invariable choice wherever foundry requirements 

Since 1867, The Hanna Furnace Corporation con- 
stantly has striven to an 
requirements of its customers, and to provide them 
with pig iron which meets fully the insistent demand 
for uniform physical characteristics. 


As a result, Hanna today continues to be “the 


NATIONAL STEEL 
ATION 


OWNING AND OPERATING—Weirton Steel Company, Weirton, West 
Corporation, 


and Detroit, 








ier 


icipate the advancing 


Detroit, Michigan; 


Hanna Iron Ore Company, Cleveland, Ohio; The Hanna Furnace | 
Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., 


Michigan 





| 
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+ the northeastern seaboard, Birming- 
ham, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Detroit and St. Louis. 

The National Defense Power Com- 


mission next will go into possible 
war-time needs. It wants to bring 
about inter-connection of distribu- 
tion systems to eliminate ‘“bottle- 





This made pos- + 


| 





necks” in the electrical supply such | 


as might be bombed in war time. It 
wants to add still more generating 
capacity. 

Representing the Power industry in 





the conferences besides Mr. Carlisle 


were 
R. E. Dillon, Boston Edison Company 
James F. Fogarty, North American 


Company 
Charlies Y. Freeman 
Edison Company 
P. H. Goss Columbia 
tric Company 
C. E. Groesbeck 
Share Company 
Cc. W. Kellogg, Engineers 
Service Company. 
Thos. N. McCarter, Public 
| Electric & Gas Company 
F. R. Phillips, Duquesne Light Com- 


Commonwealtn 


Gas & Elec 


ler 


Service 


pany, Pittsburgh. 
Port 


er, American Water 
‘tric Company 


Columbia 


Hobart 






Gas & 


lerbert Wagner, 


Long Term Loans 
To Business By 
Banks’ New Plan 


banks should 
loans to 
into the 


make 
busi- 
best 


idea that 


7. 
more 


long-term 
now r 


less has crashed 
circles 


Leo T 
Federal 


Crowley, chairman of the 
Deposit Insurance Corpora- 


tion, in an address Oct. 25 before the 
Indiana Banking Conference at 
Bloomington, Ind., suggested that 


term loans to industry might prove 
an outlet for surplus bank funds 

And the following day William Ful- 
ton Kurtz, president of the Associa- 
tion of Reserve City Bankers, one of 
the country’s leading groups of 
hankerg, issued a study, entitled 
“Term Loans by Commercial Banks,” 
which makes extensive recommenda- 
tions for expansion of long-term 
to business. The study was 
prepared for the Association by the 
Institute of International Finance of 
New York University. 

3anks in the past, in financing 
business and industrial expansion 
programs and other operations usu- 
ally did so by a series of short-term 
loans, the so-called “sleeper” loans. 

Now the proposal is advanced that 
banks should make more long-term 
loans to business and industry, usu- 
on the basis that such loans 
would be amortized by payments 
spread over the life of the loan. 

The proposal that banks employ 
their huge store of idle funds 
long-term loans is not new. 


loans 


atte 
ally 


Recent 


liberalization of the Federal Reserve’s 
policy of loans and discounts to mem- 
ber banks were designed to encour- 
such loans 

Moreover, it is predicted that un- 
less the banking system as now sef 
up can develop satisfactory methods 
for making loans to industry, Con- 
gress will make sweeping changes in 
the banking structure of the nation 


; 


age 


in | 


| changes in bank regulations and the | 


| 


Electric Bond & | 


Public 


| 


Consolidated Gas & Electric Com- 

pany, Baltimore. 

A. H. Schoelkopf, Niagara 

Power Corporation. 

E. S. Thompson, American 

Works & Electric Company 
Wendell L. Willkie, Commonwealth 

& Southern Corporation. 

John E. Zimmerman, United Gas Im- 
provement Company. 

Utility executives have reminded 
the Commission of problems they 
face before local regulatory bodies, 
when it comes to expanding in sec- 
tions where there might not be suffi- 
cient immediate demand to justify 
the cost. 

Would the rate-makers allow the 
utilities to include the cost of such 
investments in valuations for rate- 
making purposes? 

If not, might the Government be 
expected to underwrite that part of 
the cost which was considered es- 


Hudson 


Water 


| 





sential for nationai defense but not 
for peace-time needs? 

Such questions as these are due to 
be discussed in greater deta‘i before 
the National Defense Power Com- 
mission reports further on its con- 
ference with spokesmen for the in- 
dustry. 

An outline of recent 
fecting the situation: 

Utilities welcomed a White House 
denial that a “seven-TVA” bill would 
be pressed in Congress. 


factors af- 


Practically all of the utility holding 
companies are preparing to conform 
with the law under which their sys- 
tems must be reorganized. Chairman 
Douglas has assured that the law will 
be administered “fairly and reason 
ably.” 

Retail 
Bonneville 
under a decision announced 
week, may range low as Lu 
one-half cent a kilowatt hour. Thi 
is below rates allowed by TVA; much 
beiow average private company rates 


rates for 
Dam in 


power from the 
the Northwest 
last 


9) 


as 


The TVA and communities in that 
area continue to buy up privately 
owned plants. Sales at Knoxville and 
Memphis have been completed. Nash- 
ville sgems to be getting interested 


in going over to public operation 
The Kentucky-Tennessee Light & 


| Power Co. has sold out its companies 


in 28 towns of northwest Tennessee. 








But when it comes to TVA-muni- 
cipal purchase of the immense Com- 
monwealth & Southern interests in 
the valiey, difficulties persist. The 
most recent report in Washington is 
that David Lilienthal of TVA has 
raised the purchase offer from $55,- 
000,000 to $74,000,000. 

Commonwealth & Southern is ask- 
ing a figure closer to $90,000,000 





The negotiators apparently expect 
no conclusion be reached until 
after the Supreme Court rules on the 
constitutionality of TVA power oper- 
ations, possibly in December. The 
Government, answering the protest 

| of 14 utilities in the court last week, 
contended power was a by-product 
of flood-control and could be sold 
| legitimately. 


to 





yield—after taxes 


The rising tide of taxes—the probability of further increases— 
makes necessary a more careful study of the relative net yields of 
various available types of securities at any given level of ‘income 

Our new leaflet, Taxable Yields and Their Equivalents in 
Wholly and Partially Exempt Income, gives the answer to this 
important question—quickly and conveniently. It shows the net 
of 1% to 5 13% taxable securities, at all levels 
of income; also the equivalents in income wholly or partially 
exempt from Federal Income Taxation. A copy will be sent 
upon request—without obligation. Write for Folder ws-108. 


CHICAGO, 201 SO. LA SALLE STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


—$_$<$ $< $ <_< arr arr 


WHICH WILL YIELD MOST 
AT GIVEN LEVELS OF INCOME— 


Taxable Bonds? Partially Exempt Bonds? 
Wholly Exempt Bonds? 


NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
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New Issue 


October 26, 1938. 








Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
The First Boston Corporation 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Hayden, Stone & Co. 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Debentures for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of 


an offer to buy, any of such Debentures. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


$50,000,000 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


Ten-Year 3'2% Debentures 


Dated October 1, 1938. 


Due October 1, 1948. 


Price 99'2% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned. 


Brown Harriman & Co. 


Incorporated 


F. S. Moseley & Co. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Lazard Freres & Co. 
Stone & Webster and Blodget 


Incorporated 


White, Weld & Co. 


Otis & Co. 


Hayden, Miller and Company 


Lehman Brothers 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Lee Higginson Corporation 


W. E. Hutton & Co. 


























This announcement appears asa matter of record onlu and is under no 
orasa solicitation of an offer lo buy, any of such se 


New Issue 


The off 


ircumstances lo be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as an offer le buy, 
ring ts made only by the provpectus, dated Uclober 25, 19358; the prospectus does not constitute an 
offer by any Underwriter lo sell these securities in any stale to any person lo whom it is unlawful for such Underwriter lo make such offer in such stale. 


$55,000,000 


(of which $54,500,000 are publicly offered) 


Wisconsin Electric Power Company 
First Mortgage Bonds, 32% Series due 1968 


Due October 1, 1968 





Price 103'2% 


plus accrued interest from October 1, 1938 to date of delivery 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from any of the undersigned. A complete list of the Under- 
writers (as defined in the Federal Securities Act of 1933, as amended) and the respective amounts which 
they severally have underwritlen, subject lo the conditions specified in the Underwriting Agreement, are 
set forth in the prospectus. Among the Underwriters are the following 


The First Boston Corporation 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Dillon, Read & Co. 


Brown Harriman & Co. 


Ipcorporated 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


The Securities Company 


of Milwaukee Inc. 


Mellon Securities Corporation 


Shields & Company 


October 25, 1958 












































“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The Untied Sates Moms 


Vol. 6, No. 44 October 31, 1938 





























Waces UNDER FEDERAL CONTROL 


Beginnings of a System of Governmental Fixing of Wage and Hour Levels Which May Be 
Extended Some Day to All Occupations—Merits of Plan Discussed and Reasons 
Given For Supporting It Now as a Real Benefit to the Workers 


The Case AGAINST 


the Wage and Hour Law 


hours cannot lead America to the cher- 

ished ideals with which it is associated by 

the proponents is not to say that these 
ideals cannot in time be fully embraced. The 
progress made to date only mirrors greater suc- 
cess in the future. The history of American 
business and industry proves conclusively that 
higher social standards develop without govern- 
ment compulsion. The best that legislation can 
do is to punish those who fall below an arbitrary 
standard. And here it should be borne in mind 
that the bottom fringe whose practices are rep- 
rehensible have not suddenly come upon the 
scene, nor will they disappear as a result of any 
legislation. There are always bottom fringes, 
and their practices are reprehensible because they 
deviate furthest from the practical ideals of the 
time. In many places the bottom fringe of today 
was the peak of yesterday. The grave danger of 
restraining legislation is that the most far-reach- 
ing effect of it will be to limit opportunity to 
raise all standards. ... Our conclusions are: 

1. Adoption of federal wage and hour control 
at any time would cause a major economic dis- 
turbance. Since recovery is of first importance 
at the moment the introduction of a new uncer- 
tainty in business and industry, such as legisla- 
tion on this subject, would be against the best 
interests of the nation. Far greater benefits would 
result from business and industrial expansion 
than from federal wage and hour control, and at- 
tention should be concentrated on encouraging 
and creating such expansion. 

2. Varying conditions throughout the country 
make it impractical and undesirable for wage and 
hour conditions to be placed under federal con- 
trol. All forty-eight states already have laws 
regulating in some respect wage and hour condi- 
tions. They should have an opportunity prac- 
tically to apply amendments many of which 
have been too recently adopted to have produced 
their full influence as yet. 

3. Federal wage and hour legislation of neces- 
sity must be administrative law—government of 
men rather than of laws—which in itself is a 
threat to democracy and an affinity of fascism. 

4. Federal control of wages and hours is a step 
in the direction of abandonment of the competi- 
tive system. 

5. Experience with the NRA and proved eco- 
nomic facts have shown that purchasing power 
cannot be created by legislation. It is a cruel 
deception to lead the public to believe that a law 
can achieve ends which no legislation can achieve. 

6. The problem of widening the distribution 
of national income can be better attacked from 
the price angle, which affects all consumers, than 
from the wage angle, which grants benefits to 
some at the expense of others who are equally in 
need and worthy of aid. 

7. “Chiseling competition,” cannot be elimi- 
nated by federal wage and hour legislation be- 
cause such legislation cannot reach or be enforced 
against the principal sources of it, and in any 
case controls only one factor in competition. To 
control all factors would involve more restric- 
tions than even the most sanguine supporters of 
federal control would endorse. 

8. Higher social standards develcp without 
government compulsion. Improvement in wages, 
prices, quality of products and working condi- 
tions of the past have sprung out of the normal 
workings of an economy of free enterprise and 
individual initiative. They have not been forced 
by government compulsion, and they never can 
be. The danger of federal control of hours and 
wages is that it will inevitably result in a static 
society and ended progress. By continuation of 
free competitive enterprise there is opportunity 
for unlimited improvement not only in ideals but 


in the achievement of them. 
—Machinery and Allied Products Institute. 


T: PROVE that federal control of wages and 
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The Case FOR 


the Wage and Hour Law 


into effect. 
It is a law whereby the federal government 
begins to take control of wages and hours. 

True enough the law establishes merely a minimum 
wage and a maximum hour schedule but from a constitu- 
tional viewpoint it may well be assumed that Congress 
feels wage and hour regulation on a federal basis has 
come within its lawful jurisdiction. 

Apart from questions of constitutionality which must 
some day be resolved by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the public is concerned for the time being with the 
wisdom of the statute and the economic consequences that 
may be expected to flow from such an unprecedented 
measure. 

For it should be recalled that state minimum wage laws 
have been on the statute books a couple of decades, but not 
until a year ago were they upheld as constitutional by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Because of group politics in Congress the new federal 
law exempts many industries and occupations. As 
the pictogram on Page 1 of this issue shows, a rela- 
tively small number of workers is now affected. But once 
the principle is ingrained the pressure to remove present 
exemptions may well be intensified until the nation at 
last has what the President calls a “ceiling” over hours 


and a “floor” under wages. 
The case against the law is pre- 


NEW PROBLEMS sented in the adjacent column 
ARE RAISED FOR rhe doubts as to constinution 
TRADE UNIONS ality one may share but at the 


same time we must realize that 
after the interpretation of the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution in the National Labor Relation¢ Act cases in 
1937, it would not be surprising to see a federal minimum 
wage and hour law upheld as within the constitutional 
authority of Congress. Clearly if the precedent has been 
established whereby federal regulation may some day be 
assumed over all wages and all industries, then a form 
of controlled economy such as we have witnessed only 
under the fascist state would also be within the power 
of our newly interpreted Constitution. 

For good or for ill, the Supreme Court has in the opin- 
ion of some observers taken the advice offered by Justice 
Stone in his dissent in the AAA case when he remarked 
that the remedy for unwise legislation was not in the 
courts but at the ballot box. 

But is the new law wise? What are its advantages 
and disadvantages? 

The saving grace of the new law so far as industry is 
concerned, is its gradual application. It will be put into ef- 
fect so slowly that not for three or four years will the final 
rate of 40 cents an hour or the 40-hour week be attained. 
The law is novel in that unlike most state laws it applies 
to both men and women without discrimination. In es- 
tablishing a rate of “time and a half” for overtime, the act 
becomes a means of increasing compensation rather than 
a health measure, a method of spreading employment 
rather than of concern for the capacity of the individual 
worker. 


MEASURE MAY 


T: most important law of our times has just gone 


Trade unions, of course, have 
these two important subjects, 
hitherto covered by negotiation 


HELP SPREAD 
EMPLOYMENT taken away from them though, 
to be sure, collective bargaining 


remains important in the making of wage agreements 
above the minimum and in the special arrangement of 
hours to fit particular situations. 

But, broadly speaking, the new law is an economic ex- 
periment in the control by government of the wage level 
for millions of persons in low-income groups. It also im- 
poses on business the obligation to hire more workers in- 
stead of allowing the problem of hours to be left to hit-or- 
miss regulation either by the states or by unions or by 
management without respect to individual employee com- 
plaint. 

We will not be able to tell for some time to come how 
many more workers will be employed as a consequence of 
the new law. Certainly a steady readjustment of the 
whole employee situation in America may be confidently 
expected. Thus child labor is now banned by this same 
law. Many children who have been working after school 
or have not been going to school will not be able to con- 
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tribute to the support of families already indigent. Elderly 
folks who can do odd jobs around a plant but who are 
not worth the new minimum will be replaced by younger 
persons and by the more able physically. 

Certainly relief funds will have to be used to take care 
of some of those affected by such dislocations. Old-age 
pension demands will become stronger among those em- 
ployees of advanced years deprived of wages heretofore 
amounting to from $25 to $40 a month but not now con- 
sidered by employers to be worth paying the new mini- 
mum wage above that figure. 

But fortunately the WPA and the federal relief system 
is available to absorb such cases, tragic as doubtless some 
will be. 

Judgment, however, as to the merit of the law must be 
based on the affirmative good derived by those who re- 
main at work rather than on the number displaced. 

The advantages to the workers with jobs will gradually 
become apparent. Thus companies which have been 
somewhat careless about working their employees over- 
time will begin to be watchful. Extra persons will be 
hired where the “time-and-a-half” plan is too expensive. 
Extra pay will go to those who heretofore have been get- 
ting no overtime compensation or perhaps only “straight 
time.” 

If the theory of benefiting the low-income groups by in- 
creasing their income is actually reflected in increased 
purchasing power, then the new law could be truly com- 
mended as a constructive piece of legislation. But my 
reason for supporting the proposal and expressing gratifi- 
cation that it has been passed springs from precisely the 
opposite consideration. It is because I am convinced the 
worker’s purchasing power is about to be decreased that 
I welcome any means which will keep his purchasing 
power from being too drastically curtailed. 

To me the next few years means a gradual diminu- 
tion of the purchasing power of the dollar. The worker 
is at last going to feel the effects of a devaluation of the 
dollar begun in 1934. To deny the toilers of America 
a chance to combat the hardships of a shrinking dollar is 
not only unwise from an economic standpoint but 
amounts, indeed, to the proverbial crucifixion of labor on 
a cross of gold. 


For labor is going to pay the 
bill growing out of the tremen- 
IN THE NICK dous spending program of the 
OF TIME government and the unbalanced 

budgets of the last few years. 
Hence it is not only the better part of wisdom but of 
human justice for the Administration to do all in its power 
to put a “floor” under wages and a “ceiling” over hours. 

In three or four years when the federal maximum is 
40 hours and the minimum wage is 40 cents an hour, the 
total compensation for millions of workers will be $16 
a week. But what will the worker be able to buy for $16? 
That’s the real question. It certainly will not be what 
he can buy in 1938 or what he could buy in 1934. 

One may say that as the cost of living rises, the mini- 
mum wage will be moved up by amendment of existing 
law. But unhappily wages do not move up as quickly as 
does the cost of living. Also a law which is uniformly 
applied to those industries and occupations covered by it 
irrespective of regional considerations will hardly be 
amended as rapidly as the cost of living may require. 
Wages never rise as fast as prices of the necessities of life. 

Under such circumstances, the wage and hour law is a 
lucky “break” for the American workingman. As for in- 
dustry which sends its prices up as direct costs mount, 
the price spiral will absorb the increase expense in due 
time. Those workers just above the minimum will have 
to suffer deferred or delayed increases in wages but that 
is necessarily the difficulty arising out of any national 
policy which only partly controls the wage and hour 
factors. 

The principle back of the legislation may be debated as 
to constitutionality and possible implications but as a 
humanitarian measure designed to save the low-income 
groups from the hardships of an exploitation in a nation 
where there are more persons than jobs, it is opportune. 
It is a law destined to be regarded as having been passed 
and applied in the nick of time, just as America enters a 
period of rising prices and falling purchasing power for 
the workingman’s dollar. 


LAW PASSED 
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